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Tomato acid or the acids of any other vegetables or 
fruits will not roughen or discolor this “Standard” Sink, 
finished in the New “Standard” Acid Resisting Enamel. 


The first modern sink 


to go under a low window 


This beautiful and practical Swinging 
Spout Faucet with the non-tarnishing 
and non-corroding Chromard Finish is 
the finest fitting of its kind on the 
market. It is practically all hand-made 
by “Standard” craftsmen. 


IT GIVES you more light, air, and sun- 
shine, for it is only eight inches high 
in back instead of the usual twelve. 
The wider, roomier, deeper (eight- 
inch) sink compartment prevents over- 
the-rim splashes. The deeper (eight- 
inch) front adds a massive Sees and 
a trim, low line. » * * These “three 
eights,” together with the Chromard 


Finish Faucet, the directly attached 
Garbage Container, the “Standard” Acid 
Resisting Enamel, make the latest 
“Standard” Sink the most modern, eff- 
cient and attractive to be had. * 7” See 
it in a wide range of styles and sizes at 
the nearest “Standard” Showroom. Or 
send for illustrated free booklet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. , Pittsburgh 


“Ctandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Lhe common problem of every 


business man 


“Repeat Sales”... the common 
problem of every business man in- 
terested in the great New . York 
Market whether he be salesman or 
sales manager, advertising manager 
or treasurer, president or vice-presi- 
dent. 


Repeat Sales require something 
besides the salesman in the field 
... he is just one important part 
of the picture. He blazes the trail 
and keeps it open that there may 
be a free flow of merchandise, un- 
interrupted and in increasing 
volume. 


The actual flow of merchandise, 
its physical distribution, its ar- 
tval on time, in good condition, 
just as ordered . . . that is equally 
necessary to assure Repeat Sales. 
Such high type distribution ser- 
vice builds a foundation of trade 
good-will and confidence that 
witches sales to the salesman 
backed by such service. 


“Filling Orders’? plays an im- 
portant part in getting Repeat Or- 
ders. Bush Distribution Service 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise ... and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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can play an equally important 
part. Merchants of greater New 
York will recognize your ability to 
meet their delivery requirements 
when they learn that Bush Distri- 
bution Service is working for you 
... for them. 


They know from experience the 
unfailing promptness, care and 
courtesy of Bush Servicemen, 
hand-picked for efficiency in the 
performance of their duties. They 
appreciate the personal pride and 
enthusiastic interest that has de- 
veloped throughout the Bush or- 
ganization and become an accepted 
guarantee of service. 

We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, “‘Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.” 


most cc----c 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service— Dept. D 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distribution Perfected.’’ 





MODERN food is delicious, 
but it is soft and creamy. All the 
fibre gone, all the roughage taken 
out, it no longer stimulates our 
gums—no longer keeps fresh blood 
in lively circulation. 


DEPRIVED of exercise, of stim- 


ulation, our gums have become soft 
and flabby. They lose their tone— 
they bleed easily. ‘‘Pink tooth 
brush” appears. 


DENTISTS recommend mas- 
sage. Thousands of them add— 
“with Ipana.” For massage and 
Ipana restore to the gums the stim- 
ulation needed to gy ~, 
keep them in per- 6... 
fect health. Mas- 
sage lightly at first 
with the brush or 


the finger. 


IPANA helps the gums and it 
keeps the teeth brilliant and white. 
It delights everybody with its 
delicious flavor. Buy a full-sized 
tube today! Use it faithfully for a 
month and you’ll be rewarded in 
cleaner, whiter teeth—in firmer, 
healthier gums. oom 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 


$1,000,000 Car 


Sirs: 

Your statement that a private train 
costing $875,000 has just been purchased for 
the President of Mexico (Time, May 9) is 
robbed of all significance by your failure 
to allude to the practice of sleeping in an 
ordinary “‘lower’’ which is observed by the 
President of the United States.* 

Let me tell you that our President 
gains nothing by this practice, and cer- 
tainly our country gains nothing. Is there 
a man or woman in the U. S. who would 
have less respect for our President if he 
traveled in the world’s finest private train, 
costing perhaps $1,000,000? Let me 
answer my own question by saying that 
the peoples of the earth would all have 
more respect for our President if he lived 
and traveled in a style worthy of the U. S. 

I have traveled in almost every Latin- 
American country, and I know that $10 
worth of increased prestige for our country 
can be reaped for every dollar sown in 
providing better living and traveling quar- 
ters for our President and for his Am- 
bassadors in foreign lands. As matters 
stand, foreigners visit Washington and then 
go home to tell their countrymen that our 
President lives like what Sinclair Lewis 
ealls a “‘babbitt.” 

I have heard “babbitt” picked up and 
used in this connection by foreigners sev- 
eral times. Do we want that to continue? 


HERBERT MILTON MAXWELL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


History, Politics 


Sirs: 

... On the walls of Johns Hopkins 
Economic Seminary, when my _ classmate 
Woodrow Wilson taught there about 1886- 
1887 were the words of the Swiss Econo- 
mist Bluntschli: “‘History is past politics. 
Politics is present history.” Time fills 
both orders. 

B. H. HARTOGENSIS 

Baltimore, Md. 


Stool 


Sirs : 

. .- I do not care to renew for the same 
reason that I do not care to eat, perched 
on a stool. You have succeeded admirably 
in dishing up a mental fare that is devoid 
of all the things or elements except the 
chemical ingredients of information. 

When I take bodily nourishment, I prefer 
to do so with a certain amount of leisure, 
spicing the rite with conversation with a 
kindred spirit. Even a few relevant words 
from the waiter are not unwelcome. Feed- 
ing and dining are both operations that 
have to do with food. But feeding is 
just high pressure stoking of the alimen- 
tary tract with fuel. ‘Feeders’ resent 
the time required to do the job, and are 
hoping that some bright chap will soon 
boil all food down to a capsule that can 
be taken on the run, with no time out. 

You are apparently trying to foster a 
habit of ‘‘newsing,” which is to reading 
as feeding is to dining. Your ideal sub- 
scriber is the snappy chap who rushes into 
a feeding place, glares because no stool is 
vacant, spots the man who is up to pie, 
takes his stance behind him, elbows rivals 
for the vacancy out of the road, barks 
his order at the waitress, pulls Time 
out of his pocket, and then for 15 minutes 
glues his eyes to the page while his right 
hand automatically pokes grub into his 
mouth to be gulped down in hunks. 

The Literary Digest is as much prediges- 
tion of the affairs of the world as I care 
for, and what they miss I shall try to grub 
out of the daily papers. 

LUTHER McG. Moyer 

Montclair, N. J. 


*An error. President Coolidge travels in 
a private car. It is not always the same 
ear; it is owned by the Pullman Co. and 
not the U. S. Government, but nevertheless 
it is hired exclusively. for the President 
and his party. Only once, in 1924, when 
he went to the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago, did President Cool- 
idge travel in an _ ordinary Pullman 
drawing-room. As Vice President, he was 
known to have occupied the upper berth of 
a compartment and given his good friend, 
Frank W. Stearns, the lower.—Eb. 


TIME, May 23, 1927 


Negro Subscribers 
Sirs: 

Unless TIME is in a distinctive category 
with regard to the subject dilated upon in 
the below-attached clipping from the lead- 
ing Negro newspaper of the world [the 
Pittsburgh Courier], Time will be inter- 
ested to read about ‘itself in the following: 

“It is nothing new to state that people 
are more interested in themselves than 
they are in anything else in the world, 
Tell a man that you saw his name in a 
newspaper or in a magazine, or that you 
heard his name mentioned by some public 
speaker, and his interest mounts instantly. 
Races, no less than individuals, are in- 
terested in themselves. .. . 

few years ago it was 
a sign of intelligence to have the 
resting nearby on the table.... But what 
a change today. The Negro found that 
the almost studiously avoided 
digesting Negro opinion. 

“It required another magazine, Time, to 
show the Negro the difference between 
editorial attitudes. Time digests Negro 
opinion, and today Time is found on the 
table of the waiting room of almost every 
Negro professional, as well as in the read- 
ing-rooms of the Negro homes. And why? 
TIME talks about Negroes and their activ- 
ities. TIME digests the opinions of Negro 
journalists, editors and _ authors. The 
Negro is interested in himself, and he buys 
Time. Whether the policy of TiME is due 
to its more democratic attitude toward life, 
or the desire for a rational circulation, we 
leave to the judgment of the directing edi- 
tors; but we are gratified to note that 
TIME lends itself to a digest of the opin- 
ions of all races, groups and classes, and 
the Negro, like all other people, is in- 
terested in reading about himself.” 

I am not a Negro professional but 
many of my friends are and what the 
Pittsburgh Courier has said is positively 


true. 
CLINTON W. Burkr 
Chicago, II. 


TIMe’s “attitude toward life” is 
neither democratic nor aristocratic, 
but impersonal, factual. To signif- 
icant news and facts about all 
races, groups, classes, TIME gives 
appropriate space.—ED. 


Skin Deep ar 


Sirs: 

. « « May I accordingly tell you some- 
thing of the woman whose picture you 
published on p. 17 of Time, May 2, under 
the caption of “Uglies’’? 

This unfortunate woman who sits in the 
sideshow of Ringling Brothers “between 
Fat Lady and Armless Wonder” and 
“affects white lace hats, woolen mittens 
and high laced shoes” has a story which 
is far from wmirth-provoking. Could it 
have been written up for you by O. Henry, 
it would have provoked tears rather than 
laughter. The facts are as follows: 

She is, as you say, a peasant of Kent 
and four times a mother. The father of 
these four children, a truck gardener, 
died some years ago and left her their 
sole support. She, previously a_ vigorous 
and goodlooking young woman, has become 
the victim of a disease known as acro- 
megaly. This cruel and deforming malady 
not only completely transforms the out- 
ward appearance of those whom it afflicts 
but is attended with great suffering and 
often with loss of vision. 

One of Mr. Ringling’s agents prevailed 
upon her to travel with the circus and to 
pose as “the ugliest woman in the world” 
as a means of livelihood. Mr. Ringling is 
kind to his* people and she is well cared 
for. But she suffers from intolerable head- 
aches, has become nearly blind, and per- 
mits herself to be laughed at and _ heckled 
by an unfeeling people in order to provide 
the wherewithal to educate her four chil- 
dren. Beauty is but skin deep. Being a 
physician, I do not like to feel that TIME 
can be frivolous over the tragedies of 
disease. 

HARVEY CUSHING 

Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 

Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on p. 4) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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TO GET THE TRAINS 


THROUGH... SAFELY, 


SWIFTLY, 


AND ON TIME 


The Pennsyivanta Rattroap carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


Here they marshal mile-long trains 


like columns of disciplined troops 


IGHT and day, from North, 

South, East and West, the long 
freight trains pour into the Classi- 
fication Yards of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—often more than 2000 in 
aday. 

These the yard masters ma- 
noeuver into line, deploy to out- 
bound tracks, and speed again to 
every quarter of the country. 


In this and the other phases of 
freight “classification’’ have come 
many of the increases in efficiency 
which, during the past four years 
have greatly speeded up Pennsyl- 
vania freight delivery. 


Every retailer, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer and farmer using the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad can now operate 
more economically because of these 


ttormous reductions in shipping 
time. 


Money tied up in goods in transit is 
now released more quickly; break- 
age and spoilage have been reduced; 
green farm produce finds its way 
to market with its freshness unim- 
paired; above all, the huge inven- 
tories of supplies formerly held in 
reserve have been cut to the bone, 
freeing billions of dollars for pro- 
ductive work. 


O play its part in this business revolution, 

the Pennsylvania Railroad now moves 
6700 separate trains each day—the largest 
operation of its kind in America. 


From 2500 to 3000 of these are freight trains, 
operating on regular schedules on which busi- 
ness men have learned to depend just as they 
do on passenger service. In maintaining these 
schedules, the yard master and his assistants 
play a very vital part. On them falls the re- 
sponsibility of sorting thousands of cars each 
day, assembling them into trains, and keeping 
the yards clear for the current movement. 
Today they are discharging with ever-increas- 
ing efficiency this responsibility to the public 
and to their 200 ,000 co-workers in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Among the famous freight 
trains whose fast, sure per- 
formance has earned for 
them distinctive names are: 


“SPARK PLUG” 
Perishable Freight 


From Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 


“THE EAGLE” 
Merchandise 


From Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 
“THE BiG SMOKE” 


Merchandise 
From Columbus to Chicago 


“THE DIVIDEND” 
Merchandise 


From Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


“THE IRON MASTER” 


Merchandise 


From Pittsburgh to New York 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





(Continued from p. 2) 
Woman Preacher 


Sirs: 

“Sixty plump matrons of Pastor M. B. 
Lord’s Kensington Methodist Church at 
Berlin, Conn., measured out the substan- 
tial token of their esteem for him.” 
(Time, May 9, p. 21). 

You will doubtless be interested to know 
that the pastor’s name is May B. Lord, 
that she is not a “him,” but is one of 
Connecticut’s two famed Methodist women 
preachers. The other is Miss Elsie F. 
Stowe, pastor of the church at North Wil- 


ton. 
PauL W. STODDARD 
New Haven, Conn. 


Condensation 
Sirs: 

. » » As you have shown your interest 
in me as a subscriber, I will reciprocate by 
offering a criticism. 

I find your reporting of events often 
exasperating as well as surprising in a 
paper which professes to aim at brevity. 
You reach the meat of an item by the most 
circuitous route. The reporter seems to 
have taken a course in the Circumlocution 
Office. 

For example, if you wish to report that 
Bill Jones has painted his barn, you write: 

“A lank, sunburned individual walked 
down the street. He stooped and had a 
two-days’ growth of beard. He was en- 
cased in blue overalls, stitched with white. 
In one hand he carried a pail half filled 
with a dark brown paint; in the other a 
heavy brush. It was Bill Jones going to 
paint his barn.” 

Do you call this “condensation” ? 

E. T. MERRELL 

Framingham, Mass. 


Paternoster 


Sirs: 

Time, Feb. 21, printed an account of the 
feremonies incident to the proposal of the 
revised Prayer Book in England, and stated 


that the Archbishop of Canterbury repeated 
the Paternoster in Latin. ... 

I am not an Episcopalian but I have 
always understood that one important point 
in the Reformation of the Anglican Church 
was the elimination of Latin from Public 
Services. 

-..I1 have consulted a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and he advises 
me that Latin is not used in public services 
of the Anglican Church although the Prayer 
Book gives the Latin heading for the 
Psalms and certain hymns, 

I was interested in the question as my 
father, Edward Everett Hale, who was an 
Unitarian minister, once told me that the 
only Churches which could use Latin in 
public were the Roman and the Unitarian. 
The question came up when my father’s 
organist asked if he had any objection to 
the singing of “Integer vitae” in Church. 

ARTHUR HALE 


Washington, D. C. 

Despatches had the Archbishop 
of Canterbury saying a paternoster. 
In London one High Church ccn- 
gregation holds services entirely in 
Latin; in Chicago one holds them 
partly in Greek.—Eb. 


“Babbitt Weekly” 
Sirs: 

We can’t find out anything through read- 
ing Time. The Babbitt Weekly, too trashy 
and superficial. 

One of “The great unwashed,” 

J. M. REED 

Oil City, Pa. 


Both 
Sirs: 

... “They were both married to the same 
man, one Peter Trapani, bigamist’’ (Time, 
April 11). Why both? 

Other examples (in illustration) : 

Senator John Sherman and Gen. W. T. 
Sherman were both brothers. 

We both got home the same day. 

Both birds were hit by the same stone. 

M. L. PHARES 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Chirst aid to Nineteenth Hole Satigue 


Food for the famished—immediate pick-up after strenuous exercise, 
whether of nerves, brain or muscles—this is Shredded Wheat. 


Shredded Wheat for breakfast with 
cream or fruits is a familiar story 
of satisfaction and health. But it’s 
only the beginning of Shredded 
Wheat deliciousness. Send to The 
Shredded Wheat Company for 
“Health in Every Shred” and learn 
how to use this easily digested whole 
wheat as a flavor-some and health- 
ful basis for appetizing new dishes. 


SHREDDED 


WHEAT 


HOPE VALE 


TIME, May 238, 1927 


Dr. Angell’s Statement 
Sirs: 

TimE, May 9 gives, doubtless unintention- 
ally, quite a wrong impression of a recent 
statement of mine before the American 
Philosophical Society. Perhaps you would 
wish to correct dt. 

What I really said was this: “In the 
face of great apparent prosperity, higher 
education in this country... is gravely 
menaced by the difficulty—approaching im- 
possibility—of recruiting an adequate amount 
of first rate intellectual ability to carry 
forward this great enterprise.” 

I am sure you will agree that you at- 
tribute a very different statement to me, 

JAMES R. ANGELL 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 

TIME quoted Dr. Angell indirect- 
ly as follows: 

Menace. Higher education is now 
gravely menaced because it is 
almost impossible to recruit men of 
first-rate intellectual ability for 
college faculties—Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, President of Yale Uni- 
versity.—EbD. 

Dr. Gehring’s Sanitorium 
Sirs: 

About a week or two ago, under the 
heading of MepicINE an article appeared 
in your magazine about Dr. J. G. Gehring 
and his Sanitorium at Bethel, Me. 

The story particularly attracted me as 
I kad been looking for just the sort of 
place that Dr. Gehring had. I have checked 
into the matter and find now that Dr. 
Gehring had retired from active practice 
about five years ago and I am wondering 
if the place he started is continued on the 
same plan by someone else or if it has 
been discontinued. Would it be possible 
for you to secure this information and pass 


it on to me? 
M. L. VISGER 
Detroit, Mich. 


The sanitorium still exists at 
Bethel, Me. Dr. Gehring has for 
some years been retired from prac- 
tice.—Eb., 
Thompson’s Spa 
Sirs: 

Referring to Time, April 25, p. 9, to the 
article about the Governor, Alvan T. 
Fuller: 

My goodness! You don’t know what 
you’re talking about. When you come to 
Boston, be sure to visit Thompson’s Spa. 
Then you will learn just where you erred 
in your account of it. 

Instead of “humble office workers snatch- 
ing a hasty lunch,” you would be more 
nearly correct in saying, “lawyers, stock- 
brokers, prosperous businessmen meet to 
lunch and talk.”” The average office worker 
cannot afford to eat there. “Food bal- 
anced on the broad-arm of a one-armed 
chair.” Aren’t you funny—there are no 
chairs in the Spa—one sits upon a high 
stool at a counter! “Fifty cents buys 
abundant calories to sustain life.” Just 
try and get a square meal there for 50c! 
Coffee 10c, bread 5c, ice cream 20c, a 
small piece of pie 15c! 

Of course Mr. Fuller prefers to eat at 
Thompson’s rather than at the various 
hotels you mention. The food he gets 
there is as good, and in some instances 
better, than can be purchased at the 
finest hotel. Come to Boston ard I'll prove 
it. Order a piece of strawberry short- 
cake at 50c! 

Please correct this statement regarding 
the Spa. It is a reflection upon the Spa, 
and not true. 

DorotHy D. KENDALL 

Allston, Mass. 


Twoddle 
Sirs: 

I did not spell “twaddle” with an “‘o,” 
nor did I write “Sirs” in place of “Gen- 


tlemen.” 
West HUGHES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


To Mr. Hughes TimMe’s apology 
for misreading his handwriting of 
“twaddle” and geiating it “twoddle” 
on the Letters Page in Tims, April 
25. As to “Sirs,” all letters printed 
by TIME are edited to begin thus, 
for brevity and uniformity.—ED. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


Lust week President Coolidge, 
among other activities— 
@ Directed Coast Guard aircraft 
aud cutters guarding the transat- 
lantic lanes against icebergs to aid 
in the search for Captains Nun- 
gesser and Coli, missing French 
flyers (see p. 26). 
( Comnferred at breakfast with 
Chairman Francis E. Warren ot che 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Chairman Martin B. Madden of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
and a group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives; discussed the Missis- 
sippi flood situation. Senators 
present included William E. Borah 
of Idaho and Edwin S. Broussard 
of Louisiana. 
@ Awaited a Department of Jus- 
tice report before taking action on 
petitions for executive clemency for 
Earl Carroll, Manhattan theatrical 
producer, convicted of perjury in 
connection with a now famed bath- 
tub incident. 
q At No. 15 Dupont Circle, 
pressed a button that raised a 
bridge that opened the new Dela- 
ware & Chesapeake Canal. 
@ Conferred, reputedly concerning 
appointments of judges in Western 
and Northern New York, with 
Charles S. Whitman (onetime Gov- 
ernor of New York) and members 
of the New York Bar. 


( Returned from his desk at the 
White House Monday noon; was 
ordered to bed by his physician, 
because of a bronchial cold. 
Among activities indirectly con- 
cerning the President last week 
were— 
C Col. Edward W. Starling, presi- 
dential vaeation-home seeker (TIME, 
May 16), inspected the Franklin 
Floete estate, offered for the Presi- 
dent’s period of summer relaxa- 
tion. At Spencer, Iowa, a delega- 
tion of 50 Iowans met Colonel 
Starling, took him on a_ tour 
through the vicinity of Spirit Lake. 
Colonel Starling, with many a pros- 
pective site yet to see, neither 
encouraged nor discouraged the 
Floete “boom.” 
C <A swarm of bees which settled 
in a tree on the White House 
grounds last October were identi- 
fled by government bee culturists 
as the same swarm which last 
October escaped from the grounds 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Booms 


Coolidge Neighbor. Many a U. S. 
citizen has treasured in his memory 
the swearing-in of Calvin Coolidge 
as President of the U. S.* News- 
papers and feature writers united 
in picturing the scene—the simple 
Vermont farmhouse, the President’s 
father administering the oath, the 
old-fashioned lamp whose rays il- 
lumined the occasion. Like later 
pictures of Mr. Coolidge cutting 
hay with a scythe, it was a demon- 
stration of democracy in the high 
places, of a President’s kinship 
with his people. 

Yet both the swearing-in and 
the scything were last week termed 
methods of self-exploitation. Elbow- 
ing through a roomful of Tammany 
leaders at the 14th St. Wigwam, 
Nelson P. Cook, a little, old, white- 
haired neighbor of Calvin Coolidge 
during the President’s Vermont 
days, told Tammany Leader George 
W. Olvany that he was against 
the President, wished to organize 
a Smith boom. He said that the 
famed kerosene lamp was obsolete, 
had been purchased at wholesale 
in 1867. He asked why President 
Coolidge scythed hay when he might 
well have used a mowing machine. 
Terming himself an “agricultural 
expert,” he may have felt that 
Vermont farm life had been repre- 
sented as unduly primitive. He 
said that many another old neigh- 


*At 2:47 a. m., the morning of Aug. 3, 
1923. 
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bor shared his opposition to four 
more years of Calvin Coolidge. 


. . 


Olvany on Woollen. To Mr. Ol- 
vany last week came also Evans 
Woollen, potent Indianapolis bank- 
er, last fortnight (TIME, May 16) 
advanced as Democratic Indiana’s 
presidential choice. It was sug- 
gested that Mr. Woollen came to 
see Mr. Olvany concerning the 
Tammany attitude toward his boom. 
Said Mr. Olvany: “I found Mr. 
Woollen a fine and _ upstanding 
Democrat but we did not discuss 
polities.” 

Brennan on Woollen. Comment- 
ing on the Woollen candidacy last 
week, George E. Brennan, Illinois 
Democratic boss, supporter of Gov- 
ernor Smith, said: “Tom Taggart 
always has his water buckets out 
in case it should rain.” 


Roosevelt on Smith. In 1924, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on crutches 
as result of an attack of infantile 
paralysis, pleaded for party unity 
to warring factions of the Demo- 


cratic party in convention as- 
sembled at Madison Square Garden. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt, who 
still walked with the aid of a cane, 
discussed a six months’ tour of the 
South, undertaken, he said, in the 
interests of “party unity.” But Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was the Democratic 
candidate for Vice President in 
1920, is generally regarded as the 
unofficial manager of Governor 
Smith’s unofficial campaign for the 
presidential nomination. 

Said Mr. Roosevelt: “I ‘found 
among them [Southern Democratic 
leaders] a growing conviction that 
Governor Smith was the man with 
the best chance of winning. While 
the leaders haven’t come out for 
him for the nomination, they will 
support him, in my opinion, once 
he is rominated. .. .” 

Though some anti-Smith Demo- 
crats have attempted to start a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt movement, 
Mr. Roosevelt muffled this boom 
by announcing that he would not 
permit his name to come before the 
1928 nominating convention, was 
with Governor Smith to stay. 


In 1912. The ghost of the 1912 
Wilson-Taft-Roosevelt presidential 
campaign flitted last week about 
Washington, cast a spectral eye at 
the White House itself. One 1912 





issue was “No Third Term for 
Roosevelt”; one 1928 issue may be 
“No Third Term for Coolidge.” 
Last week Michael J. O’Shea of 
Worcester, Mass., said that in 1912 
he had canvassed prominent Re- 
publicans to secure signatures to 
an anti-third term petition. Of the 
many signing, said Mr. O’Shea, one 
was State Senator Calvin Coolidge. 
Mr. O’Shea added that the signa- 
tures were made in duplicate, that 
one copy went to Washington, that 
he retained the other. Thus he 
claimed to possess President Cool- 
idge’s signature to a no-third-term 
manifesto, said he would produce 
it “at the proper time.” 

Searchers among old U. S. Sen- 
ate files discovered a petition pre- 
sented to the Senate in 1912. This 
petition had been circulated by the 
National Anti-Third Term League, 
an anti-Roosevelt by-product of the 
1912 campaign. It bore only the 
signature of the late Senator 
Henry W. Blair, then president of 
the Anti-Third Term League. Since 
a petition with only one signer 
presumably would not have been 
presented, the inference was that 
the other signatures were not pre- 
served. 

There remained a further source 
of information. Washington cor- 
respondents, attending one of the 
bi-weekly White House _ confer- 
ences, submitted their usual sheaf 
of written questions, most of them 
devoted to the O’Shea statement. 
Going through the bundie of 
queries, the successor to the White 
House Spokesman* answered one 
concerning the appointment of cer- 
tain judges, one concerning the 
progress of flood relief, one con- 
cerning a treaty with Panama 
which settled the matter of com- 
petition between Panama mer- 
chants and U. Government 
stores in the Canal strip. He then 
bade the correspondents farewell. 


THE CABINET 


Treasury Announcements 


Owners of U. S. Liberty Bonds 
last week rummaged through their 
securities, counted their Second 
Liberty Loan 4% and Second Lib- 
erty Loan converted 4% holdings. 
Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew W. Mellon had announced 
that these two issues would be paid 
between Oct. 15 and Nov. 15. No 
interest will be paid after Nov. 15. 
He added that holders’ probably 
would be given an opportunity to 
exchange these bonds for other gov- 
ernment securities. 


The Treasury Department esti- 


*Since the passing of the Spokesman 
(Time, May 9) correspondents have _ re- 
ported conferences under such headings as 
“It was said at the White House,” “It 
was reported at the White House,” “It was 
emphasized at the White House,” “The in- 
formation vouchsafed was that,” etc, 
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Mr. Hoover 
He discussed the normal child 


mated that the amount of money of 
all kinds in the U. S. totaled $8,- 
600,062,824 of which $4,609,304,678 
was in gold coin and bullion and 
$2,104,396,595 in Federal Reserve 
notes. 


Financial experts said that debt 
retirements and large income tax re- 
turns foreshadowed in the next ses- 
sion of Congress the greatest tax 
cuts since 1921. 


Censorship 


Last week General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, called for the larg- 
est dictionary procurable at the 
Treasury Department, turned to 
words beginning with “O,” read: 

Osscene: Filthy, foul, disgusting, of- 

fensive to chastity or modesty; express- 
ing or presenting to the mind or view 
something that delicacy, purity and de- 
cency forbid to be exposed; to be impure, 
indecent, unchaste, lewd. 


To General Andrews’ duties as 
U. §S. Prohibition head had been 
added the job of U. S. literary 
censor. Last fortnight New York 
customs authorities had held up im- 
ported, unexpurgated editions of 
the Arabian Nights and the Decam- 
eron, acting under Section 305 of 
the Tariff Act, which forbids im- 
portation of indecent printed mat- 
ter. Publishers protested, argued 
that these were standard classics, 
immune as such. 

General Andrews decided that the 
books in question should be released 
since identical volumes had been 
for several years imported through 
the Port of New York without 
question, He added that the Treas- 
ury Department was giving the 
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matter of allegedly obscene impor- 
tations thorough study, and would, 
as promptly as possible, promul- 
gate a set of regulations covering 
the subject. Further importations 
of the questioned editions of the 
Arabian Nights and the Decameron 
were ordered suspended until the 
announcement of the Treasury De- 
partment’s findings. 

Works of art as well as works of 
literature come under the “indecent 
matter” section of the Tariff Act. 
Last year the U. S. imported more 
than $68,000,000 worth of books and 
art, a great increase over previous 
years. 


iaiia 1 ‘ 
Child Life 

A speaker at the American 
Child Health Association conven- 
tion in Washington last week dis- 
coursed upon the characteristics of 
the normal child. 

Said he: “Physically the child 
has firm, strong muscles; well- 
formed, well-enameled teeth; 
breathes deeply and easily; partic- 
ipates in ordinary exercise with- 
out fatigue. 

“He has pep, he shouts, yells, 
races and makes a noise; his is 
sheer animal spirits letting off 
steam. 

“In mental terms he is neither 
superfluously happy nor deeply dis- 
couraged, but his moods may vary 
at times from great happiness to 
deep discouragement.” 

The speaker was Herbert C. 
Hoover, U. S. Secretary of Com- 


| 


Organized Production 


One of the best liked and most 
politic men of Oklahoma, Oilman 
Ray H. Collins, hastened from Man- 
hattan to Tulsa last week to per- 
suade all Oklahoma oil operators 
to restrict their daily production 
and so help stabilize their indus- 
try. A committee of operators, 
conferring in Manhattan under the 
guidance of President Walter C. 
Teagle of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and President W. S. Farish 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., had 
asked him to go on the difficult 
mission. They represented owner- 
ship of three-quarters of the Okla- 
homa wells and to that extent ex- 
pected success for Emissary Collins. 

The Situation. In California, 
Texas, Oklahoma, there are vast 
underground reservoirs of crude 
oil into which men have drilled 
wells. They have been like boys, 
armed with straws, sucking lemon- 
ade up from great bowls. The 
harder a boy can suck and _ the 
more straws he can maneuver, the 
more lemonade he gets. If he 
stops to catch his breath or to wipe 
his nose, the other boys will suck 
up some share of his drink. Oil 
operators are such suckers, all 
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ceaselessly aspirating oil from com- 
mon, underground pools. Oil men 
are inclined not to trust one an- 
other. 

Therefore, recently, there has 
been a great overproduction of crude 
oil in the U.S. Earlier in May the 
U.S. was producing 2,512,000 barrels 
of oil a day. This was approximate- 
ly 250,000 more than the country 
was using daily. Therefore most 
operators had to take what money 
they could for their oil. Refiners 
at the same time were reluctant to 
buy more oil than they could sell. 
It is expensive to keep oil in 
storage tanks above ground. Prices 
have gone down, reflected indirectly 
in the recent reductions of gasoline 
prices (TIME, May 9). For the 
consuming public this situation is 
good; for the operators (including 
= in oil properties) it is 
bad. 

The Remedy. The Seminole Pool 
in Oklahoma produces 350,000 bar- 
rels of oil daily. It is a new oil 
district and is chiefly responsible 
for the present overproduction. If 
the Seminole wells could be shut 
off for a few days or if each 
well would restrict itself to produce, 
oil men estimate, only 200 barrels 
a day for a time, then consumers 
would use up the present excess. 
After a fortnight, supply should 
satisfy demand very evenly. It is 
Emissary Ray H. Collins’ job to 
persuade Seminole Pool men _ to 
suck oil in unison, moderately. 


Obstacles. All oil operators work- 
ing in Oklahoma will not co-operate. 
As soon as the Teagle-Farish re- 
striction program was_ broached, 
President E. W. Marland of Mar- 
land Oil Co. wrote: “The producers 
still talk of restricting production 
by co-operative action, though for 
50 years their every attempt along 
this line has proven futile. 
Apparently, chaos reigns—but not 
so. The law of the survival of the 
fittest continues to operate unin- 
terruptedly, and the fittest are, as 
usual, earnest in the argument that 
there should be no other law. The 
large companies become larger. 
The small become smaller. The 
day of the individual producer is 
passing. The survivors of the 
struggle will enjoy happier times.” 


President E. B. Reeser of Barns- 
dall Refining Co. declined to agree; 
at once cut the filling-station price 
of his gasoline in Oklahoma by two 
cents a gallon—to 17c. 


Henry Latham Doherty (TIME, 
March 28), head of the $650,000,000 
Cities Service Co., has been reviv- 
ing his health at Battle Creek, 
Mich.* He telegraphed to Mr. 





*Last week, his 57th birthday, a tele- 
gram from 20,000 of his employes moved 
pe | profoundly. It conveyed their good 
W ls 
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Teagle: “, 
much of everything worth while of 
value in life to follow meekly in 
further blunders. .. .” 


RADICALS 


Dynamite 


Sorting mail at the Burlington 
Ave. Station, Boston, last week, 
Postoffice Clerk Frank W. Steele 
came upon a_ suspicious-looking 
package, five inches long, four 
inches wide. Wired to the parcel 
was an envelope, with the address 
“Mr. Governor of Massachusetts” 
written in an illiterate hand. Mr. 
Steele pitched the bundle to one 
side, continued sorting mail. 


Next morning the package, after 
having stood all night in a bucket 
of water, was opened. It contained 
about a pound of powdered dyna- 
mite. Meanwhile in the envelope 
had been found the following letter: 


“Governor of Massachusetts: 


“T have succeeded in getting 

a quarter of a ton of this. If 

Sacco and Vanzetti are going 

to be murder, I am going to 

get more and use it.” 

The package contained no de- 
tonating mechanism. 

Meanwhile came no announce- 
ment from Governor Fuller. 

Trial Judge Webster Thayer, 


cast by Sacco-Vanzetti adherents 
as the villain of the plot, said last 


week: “I have made my position 
clear enough. I did what I had 
to do. What more can I say? I 


can only maintain a judicial si- 
lence.” 


JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court's Week 


August at Washington, the U. S. 

Supreme Court last week— 
@ Upheld the constitutionality of 
the California Syndicalism Act in 
the case of Miss Charlotte Anita 
Whitney. Miss Whitney had been 
convicted (1920) of violating the 
Syndicalism Act in assisting in the 
organization of the California Com- 
munist Labor Party. 

The court ruled that the Syndi- 
calism Act could not be called dis- 
criminatory because it “affects all 
alike no matter what their business 
or calling’; could not be said to 
violate right to free speech because 
freedom of speech does not “con- 
stitute unbridled license for every 
possible use of language.” 


Thus Miss Whitney, reputedly a 
Mayflower-descendant, must serve 
1 to 14 years at San Quentin 
prison. Said she: “I have nothing 
to complain of in comparison to 
Sacco and Vanzetti.” 


@ The Supreme Court also ruled 





. . I have spent far too 


that bootleggers and others with 
income from unlawful sources must 
file federal income tax returns but 
have the right to test the validity 
of taxes on such incomes, 


WOMEN 
Emma M. Gillett 


Some 50 years ago a young wom- 
an from Wisconsin came to Wash- 
ington to study law. Law schools at 
that time refused to accept women 
students. Only the Law School at 
Howard University would admit 
her, and Howard University is a 
Negro institution. Undaunted, the 
woman from Wisconsin entered 
Howard, studied with Negroes, re- 
ceived her diploma. In 1881 she 
was admitted to the District of Co- 
lumbia bar. 

Last week in Washington many 
an organization assembled to honor 
Emma M. Gillett’s memory. Born 
in a log cabin in Wisconsin in 1852 
she was, at the time of her death 
(January, 1927), Dean of the co- 
educational Washington College of 
Law, the only U. S. law school di- 
rected by women, founded in 1896 
by Miss Gillett and Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey. She had been 
a co-worker of Susan B. Anthony, 
had organized the first woman’s suf- 
frage lobby, been founder and presi- 
dent of the Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, 
vice president for the District of 
Columbia branch of the American 
Bar association, and chairman of 
the Lawyer’s Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley was chair- 
man of the memorial service com- 
mittee. Organizations represented 
included the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, the 
National Woman’s Party, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the 
League of American Pen Women, 
the American Legion Auxiliary and 
the Women’s City Club of Wash- 
ington. 


Boom? 


From the American Women’s 
Club of Mexico City, Mexico, ar- 
rived last week the following analy- 
sis of the U. S. 1928 presidential 
campaign: 

The Democratic Party is hope- 
lessly split between supporters of 
William G. McAdoo and Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. Nor can any 
other male Democrat unite the 
Party. 

Therefore the “Women’s Club of 
the United States”* is planning to 
name Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow 
of the War President, as a candi- 
date for President. 

Democrats, loyal to the memory 
of Woodrow Wilson, will rally 


*No such club is listed among the 
women’s organizations of the U. S 
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round her, giving the Party a 
united front in the next election. 

Furthermore, 10,000,000 women 
voters, both Democrat and Repub- 
lican, will rise to the opportunity 
of putting a woman in the White 
House. 

Meanwhile the Republican Party 
is in a very bad way, inasmuch as 
there is, throughout the country, 
great opposition to a third term 
for President Coolidge. 

Rallying enthusiastically around 
the Wilson Boom, U. S. women in 
Mexico City were said to have 
promised to raise funds in support 
of Mrs. Wilson’s campaign, to have 
regretted their inability to add 
their votes to her cause. 


NEGROES 
Again: “ Pinky” 


Sixty-seven years ago the con- 
gregation of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, saw Pastor Henry Ward 
Beecher* mount the pulpit, accom- 
panied by a trembling nine-year- 
old Negress. Then, while many 
a woman became hysterical, while 
many a man shed tears, famed 
Abolitionist Beecher turned his 
pulpit into a slave-pen, his sermon 
into an auctioneer’s harangue, 
asked his hearers to bid $900 for 
this fine piece of colored flesh— 
Sally Maria Diggs, commonly 
known as “Pinkv.” 

Last week the congregation of 
Plymouth Church saw its present 
pastor share his pulpit with a 
Negress. They heard him recall 
that far off day when the North 
was shocked with a concrete il- 
lustration of how the institution of 
slavery functioned. As he talked, 
the woman who stood beside him 
saw, perhaps, not men and women 
of 1927 but men and women of 
1860; heard, perhaps, not his voice 
but the voice of Henry Ward 
Beecher. For she it was who long 
ago had been “sold” in that same 
pulpit; after 67 years “Pinky” had 
come back to Plymouth Church. 


It was to aid in celebrating the 
80th anniversary of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s first sermon at Plymouth 
Church that “Pinky,” now Mrs. 
James Hunt, of Washington, D. C., 
returned. She was born a _ slave 
in 1851 in Port Tobacco, Charles 
County, Md. When she was seven 


*Henry Ward Beecher preached in 1877: 
“The nature of God is to suffer for 
others rather than to make them suffer.” 
This sounded blasphemous at the time. 
He was as rampant in politics. President 
Hayes’ administration he called ‘a bread 
pudding.” A Republican from the earliest 
years of that party, he left it when in 
1884 James G. Blaine ran for the Presi- 
dency against Grover Cleveland. He called 
himself a “Mugwump,” a _ political purist. 
Pastor Beecher was full-blooded; dared not 
eat red meat. His only outdoor exercise 
was croquet. He died of aponlexy in 1887. 


HENRY WARD BE*CHER 


It sounded blasphemous at the time 


years old her mother and _ two 
brothers were sold to a Virginia 
plantation; she never saw them 
again. Soon after, she and her 
grandmother were sold to a slave 
trader in Baltimore. 

Later her grandmother purchased 
her own freedom, lacked money to 
do as much for “Pinky.” But in 
1860 the grandmother thought of 
appealing to Henry Ward Beecher, 
already famed as an anti-slavery 
speaker. Learning that ‘Pinky’s” 
owner valued her at $900, Beecher 
staged the “auction,” raised $1,100 
in excess of the amount needed. 
One of his hearers, Authoress Rose 
Terry, put a ring in the collection 
plate. Dramatic, Dr. Beecher 
slipped the ring on Pinky’s finger, 
cried: “With this ring I thee wed 
—to freedom!” 

After her freedom had been pur- 
chased, “Pinky” went to live with 
a Brooklyn family, was re-named 
Rose Ward, dropped from the pub- 
lic eye. Later she went to Wash- 
ington, graduated from Howard 
University (Negro), taught school. 
tn 1852 she married James Hunt, 
Negro lawyer. Since 1891 the 
Hunts have lived at No. 411 Floviua 
Ave., Washington. 

The identity of “Pinky” and Mrs. 
Hunt was established more than a 
year ago by Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
then president of Howard Univer- 
sity, now pastor of Plymouth 
Church. Hearing that  Beecher’s 
“Pinky” was living in Washington, 
Dr. Durkee sought out Mrs. Hunt, 
found that she remembered details 
of her life in Brooklyn. She also 
had in her possession a copy of the 
bill of sale executed in 1860. 

“T am just as certain that Mrs. 
Hunt is ‘Pinky’ as I am of my own 
personality,” said Dr. Durkee last 
week, 


-Commission will 


PROHIBITION 
Over the Lake 


With thousands of thirsty U. §, 
citizens poised expectant along the 
U. S.-Ontario border, the Ontario 
Liquor Commission last week an- 
nounced that it might be another 
fortnight before liquor sales began 
in the Province. Legally, however, 
Ontario last Monday became wet, 
added a new aspect to the U. §, 
liquor question. 

The Ontario Law. Alcoholic 
liquors of all kinds may be pur. 
chased in any amount. They must 
be purchased at government stores, 
in government packages. They can- 
not be re-sold (under a jail-sent. 
ence penalty). Liquor can he 
bought only with permits; con, 
sumed only in the consumer’s res 
idence or in hotels. 

Permits. Citizens’ permits cost 
$2, require 30 days’ residence. 
Tourists’ and sojourners’ permits 
also cost $2, require no residence, 
must be renewed monthly at $2 
per renewal. Ontario has printed 
a million blank permits, in twelve 
months plans to sell them all. In- 
come: $2,000,000. 

Residence. The word “residence” 
is liberally interpreted. Ontario 
hotels, boarding-houses, stores, now 
advertise: “Welcome, visitors. 
Your room is your residence.” 
Tents are believed to class as 
residences; tent-cities are planned 
in which tourists, residing, may 
legally drink. 

Bootleggers. Many a Canadian 
"legger is expected to move south to 
the U. S. The new law makes him 
superfluous, and even first offense 
carries six months’ sentence, no fine 
option; repeated offenses carry long 
sentences. U. S. ‘leggers will thus 
increase, 


Prices. The Government Liquor 
establish _ prices. 
Forecast: Secotch 8&7: Canadian 
whiskey $5; beer ‘easc> $2. Beer 
will be sold at eost; wines and 
whiskeys at a profit. 

Rea? Estate. Canadian _ subdi- 
visions near Detroit, Buffalo, now 
advertise “Come to Canada and 
enjoy life.” Real estate values in 
border resorts have dropped in the 
U. S., risen in Canada. Ontario 
appears to be in for a large-scale 
“boom.” 

Ferguson. Ontario went dry in 
1916 as a War measure; the man 
who made it wet again is Prime 
Minister G. Howard Ferguson. He 
said that under Prohibition, doctors 
wrote 1,500,000 liquor prescriptions 
a year; that 50 persons in Ontario 
died from poisonous liquor; that 
the Province was “saturated” with 
illegally sold liquor. Said Govern- 
or Ferguson: “Unless this thing 
was settled I would not care t 
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be Prime Minister for another 
hour.” In December, 1926, elec- 
tions, the people elected a legisla- 


ON. E. A. 
ONTARIO’S PREMIER 
He made it wet 


ture pledged 2 to 1 in favor of the 
Ferguson plan of government liquor 
control. 


National Shrine? 


Near Medicine Lodge, Kan., 
stands a_ five-room brick cottage, 
from which, 27 years ago, cru- 
saded Carrie Nation, Prohibitionist, 
Reformer, Hatchet-Wielder. Last 
week Prohibitionists began a move- 
ment to preserve this cottage as a 
Carrie Nation Memorial. 


In 1865 a young physician, one 
Dr. David Gloyd, was boarding 
at the Kansas home of one George 
Moore. Attracted by Mr. Moore’s 
daughter Carrie, then 19, Dr. 
Gloyd, taking her by _ surprise, 
grasped and kissed her. There- 
upon Carrie burst into tears, put 
her hands over her eyes, cried 
out: “I am ruined! I am ruined!” 
Rising to the requirements of the 
situation, Dr. Gloyd became Car- 
ries husband. Shortly after, he 
developed into a confirmed alcoholic, 
went to a “drunkard’s grave.” 

In 1877 Carrie Gloyd married 
the Rev. David Nation, veteran of 
the Civil War. In 1901 the Rev. 
Nation, divorced her on grounds 
of desertion, cruelty. It had been 
her custom to sit in the front pew 
while he was preaching, comment 
audibly upon his sermon. When 
she had listened as long as seemed 
to her sufficient, she would shout 
out; “That will be about all for 


today, David!” 


In 1900 Carrie Nation, began 
to see visions and to hear angel 
voices. In church she became ec- 
static, ran up and down the aisles, 
clapped her hands, shouted “Hal- 
lelujah!” and “Praise the Lord!” 
At length, convinced of her “mis- 
sion,” she set out to crusade against 
the Demon Rum. 


Then began her saloon-smashing 
career. Almost six feet tall, weigh- 
ing 175 pounds, she would stride 
through the swinging doors of Kan- 
sas saloons* smash windows, mir- 
rors, bottles, glasses; upbraid bar- 
tenders and patrons. 

In a Wichita saloon in 1900 she 
eyed a nude over the bar, told the 
bartender that the picture was an 
insult to his mother. As the town 
marshal escorted her to the sta- 
tion, many a rotten egg was flung 
at the Hatchet-Swinger. 

She was jailed three times in 
Topeka. In Kiowa, when the 
mayor demanded that she pay 
damages to a battered saloon, she 
threatened him with fire and brim- 
stone, then, as he allowed her to 
leave, turned, delivered a benedic- 
tion: “Peace on earth—good will 
to men!” 

As her fame spread, there came 
offers for lecture tours. For some 
time her objections to the theatre 
kept her from mounting a stage 
of any sort. Finally she saw 
opportunity to gain temperance con- 
verts, accepted speaking offers, be- 
came rich. When she spoke in 
burlesque theatres she considered 
herself to be “like Christ among the 
publicans.” 

In 1903 she tried, unsuccessfully, 
to see President Roosevelt; then 
entered the Senate Gallery, sold 
miniature hatchets. When she 
rushed into the Senate Chamber 
shouting: “Treason, anarchy, con- 
spiracy—Discuss these!” she was 
arrested, fined $25, 


In 1911 she entered a sdnitarium 
at Leavenworth where she died the 
following June of paresis. Dying, 
she asked that on her tombstone 
should be inscribed the epitaph: 
“She hath done what she could.” 


CATASTROPHE 
Floods, Tornadoes 


“Don’t lose one _ single man, 
woman or child,’ ordered onetime 
Governor (now Flood Relief Di- 
rector of Louisiana) John Milliken 
Parker last week, as flood waters 
broke through into central and 
southern Louisiana. Even as he 
was speaking, from 500 to 700 men, 


*Kansas was legally “dry,” actually wet. 
Carrie Nation raided only one legally 
operated saloon. It was in Texas and was 
called ‘“‘The Carrie Nation Saloon.’’ Learn- 
ing of this insult, Carrie Nation journeyed 
to Texas, made reprisal. 


women and children were marooned 
on a twelve-mile remnant of what 
had been a 50-mile levee along the 
Bayou de Glaize. Scores of res- 
cue boats struggled toward them.... 

Meanwhile, smashing the Bayou 
de Glaize line of defense, flood 
waters swept through the sugar- 
belt district of Louisiana, threat- 
ened to add 125,000 new refugees 
to the total of flood fugitives. ‘che 
Bayou de Glaize defenses ran, 
roughly speaking, east and west 
through Avoyelles Parish, about 90 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Having broken through this line 
on a front of some 25 miles (in 
a straight east-west line) the water 
was expected to continue almost 
unhindered to the Gulf. It should 
empty into the Bays of Vermilion 
and the Cote Blanche, some 100 
miles west of New Orleans. 

The Avoyelles flood came from 
the inland sea formed by last 
fortnight’s levee-breaks in North- 
ern Louisiana. Through this in- 
land sea was moving the main flood 
crest of the Mississippi itself, 


headed southeast through the Old 
River to the main channel of the 
Mississippi itself. Thus the Avoyel- 
les flood was a sort of gigantic 
overflow, distinct from the central 
stream that raced toward Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. 


Sweeping last week through 
Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 


© Keystone 
JOHN MILLIKEN PARKER 


“Don’t lose one single man, woman 
or child!” 


Illinois, tornadoes killed 255, in- 
jured more than 1,000. Hardest 
hit was Poplar Bluff, Mo., with 103 
dead, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Little Entente 


Some 60 correspondents assem- 
bled last week at Joachimsthal, 
Czechoslovakian spa. They ferreted 
industriously, almost hysterically, 
into the doings of three solemn 
gentlemen. -The gentlemen met 
every day in a hotel at which the 
other guests were invalids gulping 
down incessantly glass after glass 
of curative, radium-active water.... 

The three statesmen who met 
thus in deadly secrecy amid a con- 
clave of water drinkers were the 
Foreign Ministers of Czechoslova- 
kia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, countries 
allied in the so-called “Little En- 
tente.” 

Their dean, the co-founder (1920) 
of the Little Entente was Dr. Ed- 
ouard Benes (pronounced Benesh), 
Foreign Minister and _ leading 
statesman of Czechoslovakia. As 
host, Dr. Benes welcomed Foreign 
Ministers Ion M. Mitilineu of Ru- 
mania and M. Marinkovitch of Ju- 
goslavia. 

It was certain that they were 
discussing the threat to the Little 
Entente of Italy’s alliance with 
Hungary (TIME, April 18) and Al- 
bania (TIME, Dec. 13). Because 
the Little Entente “Big Three” be- 
lieve in secret, old-school diplomacy 
they permitted the 60 correspond- 
ents who hovered about their meet- 
ing place to discover absolutely 
nothing of what passed. 


THE LEAGUE 


Down to Business 


The World Economie Conference 
in session at Geneva (TIME, May 
16) under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, adjourned last 
week from its large public sittings 
into three main commissions which 
began respectively to study com- 
merce, industry and agriculture. 

Chief Delegate Henry M. Robin- 
son of the U. S. delegation was 
appointed chairman of the Indus- 
try Commission. On the Commerce 
Commission sat U. S. delegates 
Norman Davis and Dr. Julius 
Klein. Finally U.S. delegate Alonzo 
Taylor took his seat with the 
Agriculture Commission. 

Soon all delegates were busy 
plowing through 500,000 words of 
research material provided by the 
League Secretariat. No delegate 
has any power to act for his Gov- 
ernment. All are met for full and 
frank discussion. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Bitter Struggle 


“Here I am in this hospital room 
instead of being in the House of 


Commons fighting. ... That is 
what is worrying me now... .” 

Thus spoke James Ramsay Mac- 
donald, leader of the British Labor 
party last week at Jefferson Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. He has been 
severely ill with laryngitis, but last 
week his physician, Dr. Solomon 
Solis-Cohen, allowed him to _ re- 
ceive reporters. A Morris chair 
was set at his bedside, and Mr. 
Macdonald, clad in flannel pajamas, 
got up, donned a bathrobe, sat 
down—frequently mopping his 
brow with a folded handkerchief. 
He spoke in a bitter, tired voice 
of the British Government’s now 
pending anti-strike bill (TIME, 
April 25, et seq.). 

Said onetime Premier Macdon- 
ald: “It is the most iniquitous 
piece of class legislation produced 
by blind and stupid people that I 
have known in the whole of my 
lifetime. ... 

“Its class bitterness is so deep, 
its prejudice so powerful, and its 
antagonism to everything labor 
stands for is so inflamed that a 
decent Government following the 
present one would be justified in 
impeaching the present one for dis- 
loyalty. 

“It is a bill I believe labor will 
never tolerate and there can be no 
real peace while it is on the statute 
books.” 

Next day Dr. Solis-Cohen deemed 
Mr. Macdonald sufficiently recov- 
ered to allow him to proceed to 
Manhattan where he expected_ to 
embark for England on the Cun- 
arder Berengaria. 


Meanwhile, in London, the House 
of Commons was the scene of a 
quiet, determined fight upon the 
bill which was the source of Mr. 
Macdonald’s vexation. 

The Commons did not repeat last 
week its orgy of personal revile- 
ment of a Portnig t ago (TIMB, 
May 16). Instead steady filibus- 
tering by Laborites was pursued 
to the extent of offering some 350 
destructive amendments. As a re- 
sult, only seven words of the first 
clause of the measure passed sec- 
ond reading, and the Government 
announced that it would invoke 
cloture* something which has not 
been done in the British House of 
Commons since 1921 (during the lat- 
ter period of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Premiership). 


Grave Step 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Sec- 
retary of State for Home Affairs, 
took a step of such grave moment 
last week, as to threaten his own 
position in the Baldwin Cabinet, 


*Cloture consists in introducing a motion 
that “the question be now put.” If the motion 
passes, its effect is of course to secure a 
vote without further debate. 


and render probable a break in the 
diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia. 

Sir William’s act was nothing 
less than to authorize a raid by 
operatives of Scotland Yard* on 
the five-story building in Moorgate 
street, near the Bank of England, 
where 1,000 British and Russian 
clerks were employed by Arcos, 
Ltd., the trading organization rep. 
resenting in England all the Rus. 
sian co-operative societies. More. 
over, in this same _ building is 
housed the Soviet Trade Delegation, 
guaranteed diplomatic immunity un- 
der the British-Soviet Trade Agree- 
ment of 1921. Details of the raid: 


Safe Blowing. The afternoon 
was lengthening and employes of 
the Bank of England were pre- 
paring to dash home for a spot of 
tea, when suddenly they beheld the 
street full of Metropolitan police. 
men, hastening resolutely toward 
the Arcos Building. Throwing a 
cordon about it, they rushed the 
open door, occupied the whole build- 
ing in a twinkling, warned scream- 
ing typists and frightened clerks 
not to touch or attempt to destroy 
any paper, book or document, 
herded the women into one large 
room, the men. into another. 

At 8 p. m. the director of the 
raid, Major General Sir Borlase 
Elward Wyndham _ Childs,  ap- 
peared personally on the scene, 
Curtains were drawn, electroliers 
switched on, and all night tha 
silhouettes of policemen could be 
observed occasionally upon the 
blinds as the police ransacked. 

Trucks packed up and carried 
away tons of papers. Desks and 
strongboxes were rifled; but the 
two large safes in the basement 
proved too much for the police. 
Soon workmen with safeblowing 
apparatus arrived. Pneumatic drills 
were featured in their technique, 
and all the next day a purring 
t-t-tat-tat-tat-t-t was heard in 
Moorgate street. Finally the safes 
were burst open, more _ trucks 
backed up, more papers were 
trundled away. 

Charges. The employes of Arcos, 
Ltd., about half of them English 
girls and men, stated that they 
were personally .searched by the 
police, who took from them what- 


_ *The Metropolitan Police. Their function 
is clear if it be remembered that “Lon- 
don” is 2 popular misnomer for the 
“County of London.” The County consists 
of 29 municipal divisions of which one is 
the “City” and the remaining 28 are Metro- 
politan Boroughs. Over all extends the 
activity of the Metropolitan Police, @ 
State police controlled by the Home Secre 
tary who is responsible to Parliament. The 
Metropolitan Police have headquarters at 
New Scotland Yard; whereas the “City 
Police” have headquarters near Guildhall. 
In the case of the raid described above, the 
procedure was for the Home Secretary t0 
authorize the Metropolitan Police to apply 
for a search warrant at Guildhall, armed 
with which they carried out their raid 
Other Metropolitan police services are the 
“King’s Household Police,” the ‘Royal 
Marine Police,” the “War Department Con 
stabulary,” ete. 
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ever they deemed of interest, re- 
leasing them about an hour after 
the raid began. 

The Soviet: Chargé d’Affaires at 
London filed an official protest with 
the Foreign Office, reading in part: 

“According to Article V of the 
trade agreement, Mr. Khinchuk 
[head of the Soviet Trade dele- 
gation, but absent last week at the 
League of Nations Economic Con- 
ference (see [HE LEAGUE)] enjoys 
all of the rights and immunities 
enjoyed by the official representa- 
tives of other foreign powers in 
Britain. The right of Mr. Khinchuk 
to the above-mentioned privileges 
was confirmed quite recently by the 
Foreign Office note of Feb. 16, 
1927. 

‘During the raid an employe of 
the trade delegation, Mr. Khudia- 
kov, who had refused to give up 
the key of a safe containing the 
personal papers, ciphers, codes, etc., 
of the official trade agent was as- 
saulted by the police. Mail ad- 
dressed to the official trade agent, 
which had just been brought by 
couriers, was carried off by the 
police. These proceedings are in 
flagrant violation of Article V of 
the trade agreement... . 

“Among those detained were 
women possessing diplomatic pass- 
ports, as for instance the wife of 
the Chargé d’Affaires and the wife 
of the Financial Attaché. The 
personal search of the women was 
carried out by male police officers.” 

The Soviet Trade delegation later 
issued a statement to the press, 
reading, in part: “... The way 
the raid was carried on gives no 
guarantee that documents and ma- 
terials which the police might al- 
lege to have found were really 
there before the raid took 
place... .” 

Explanations. Home _ Secretary 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks was 
greeted by ironical Laborite cheers 
when he entered the House of 
Commons on the morning after 
the raid. He said: 

“Information was placed before 
me by the police, upon which I 
authorized them to apply for a 
warrant to search the premises of 
the Arcos. The warrant was 
granted, and entry was made yes- 
terday. The search is now progres- 
sing. I am not able and shall not 
be able for a day or so to give 
any further information.” 

At the Foreign Office officials 
would not allow themselves to be 
quoted, but made the amazing state- 
ment that they believed Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks had ordered the 
raid without the knowledge of 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. They further hazarded the 
opinion that Sir William might 
have been ignorant that diplomatic 
immunity was being violated, and 
that a broth of trouble was being 
concocted for the Foreign Office. 

At the War Office other guarded 


THE HOME SECRETARY 
He sponsored safe-blowing 


admissions were made to the effect 
that the Secretary of State for 
War, Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, had requested the Home 
Office to raid Arcos, Ltd. in order 
to recover certain stolen War Of- 
fice documents which it was thought 
might be found there. If this re- 
quest was made, the raid was 
technically legal under the Defense 
of the Realm Act of 1911; but the 
only possible justification for it in 
public opinion would be the find- 
ing of startlingly incriminating 
documents of some sort. 

Significance. Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks, or “Jix’” in popular 
parlance, has the name of being 
an able and. upright man, but a 
passionate, implacable foe of “Com- 
munism” in its every manifestation. 
He and Winston Churchill, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, have been 
trying for months if not years to 
get the Cabinet to break with 
Russia, against the sober judgment 
of Premier Stanley Baldwin and 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

Last week “Jix” apparently 
staked all on the chance of being 
able to produce documents §suffi- 
ciently charged with social dy- 
namite to excuse violation of Soviet 
diplomatic immunity. The Sunday 
Observer, a newspaper of Sir Wil- 
liam’s own party (Conservative) 
spoke last week of “the dilemma 
in which the British Government 
has been thrown by its lack of 
co-ordination” (i.e. by “Jix’s” in- 
dependent action). 

Scotland Yard, it seemed, must 
produce by hook or crook docu- 
ments adequate to justify its ulti- 
mate chief, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks. 

In the U. S. such consistently 
anti-Red news organs as the Chi- 


cago Tribune printed a United 
Press story in which the horrid 
discovery was revealed that “one 
of the [Arcos, Ltd.] rooms was 
furnished with tables and chairs, 
leading to the belief that it was 
a secret soviet meeting-room.” 


In East Africa 

Stretching back into Africa from 
Zanzibar on the Indian Ocean are 
four British areas* which Premier 
James Barry Munnik Hertzog of 
the Union of South Africa has 
long urged should achieve unity as 
the Federation of East Africa. 

Last week a conference of the 
executives of British non-self-gov- 
erning areas convened in London to 
discuss this and other projects. 
Most of those present were, of 
course, Governors of Crown Col- 
onies, To them spoke their Chief, 
Right Honorable Leopold Charles 
Maurice Stennet Amery, His Maj- 
esty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

Secretary Amery, brusque, direct, 
arch-imperialist, uttered on _ this 
occasion bland words: “I deal in 
this office with 36 different govern- 
ments, each entirely separate from 
the rest, each administratively, fi- 
nancially and _ legislatively  self- 
contained. The whole system with 
its haphazard complexity and lack 
of co-ordination of any structural 
basis would not for a moment, I 
fancy, be tolerated by any of our 
more logical neighbors across the 
Channel. For all that I believe 
our system, or lack of system, has 
certain great advantages. It would 
be a profound mistake to scrap 
the essentially local and individual 
basis of our system in favor of 
some uniform logical scheme.” 

He then went on to say that at 
present the chief new imperial ac- 
tivity contemplated by His Maj- 
esty’s Government among the non- 
self-governing areas is to establish 
a technical and scientific bureau 
whose experts will be at the dis- 
posal of business enterprises in all 
lands administered from the Col- 
onial office. 

The Conference later adjourned 
into committees where such con- 
tentious matters as the proposed 
new Federation of East Africa will 
be thrashed out behind closed doors. 


Trish Oyster 


Once (says an author, where I need 
not say) 

Two travelers found an Oyster in 
their way: 

Both fierce, both hungry, the dispute 
grew strong, 

While, scale in hand, dame Justice 
pass’d along. 

Before her each with 
pleads the laws, 


clamour 


*Tanganyika, held as a Mandate from 
the League of Nations; Uganda, a_pro- 
tectorate; and the Crown Colonies, Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia. 
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Explain’d the matter, and would 
win the cause. 
Dame Justice weighing long the 
doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it before 
their sight. 
The cause of strife remov’d so 
rarely well, 
‘There, take, says Justice, ‘take 
ye each a shell. 
‘We thrive at Westminster on fools 
like you. 
“Twas a fat Oyster—Live in peace 
—Adieu!’ 
—POoPE. 

Two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars is a fat, legal oyster. 
Last week, Dame Justice, “scale in 
hand,” or rather, New York Su- 
preme Court Justice Curtis A. 
Peters, completed his inspection in 
Manhattan of $2,500,000 remaining 
on deposit with the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank as the residue of 
$6,000,000 collected by famed Eamon 
de Valera in his heydey, from 
U. S. sympathizers with “The Irish 
Republic” of which he claimed to 
be “President.” 

"Twas a fat oyster; and the 
present Irish Free State was suing 
to obtain this sum on the ground 
that it (the Irish Free State) is 
the “successor” of the Irish Re- 
public. The dispute grew strong, 
because Eamon de Valera was 
present early in the trial with 
counsel to argue that the money 
should be turned over to himself 
and followers who collected it. Each 
side “with clamour” pled _ the 
es 2s. 3 

Justice Peters retired and 
weighed long the doubtful right, 
weighed it carefully for 16 days. 
Then he oped the shell. He de- 
clared: “The Irish Republic never 
existed as a government de facto 
. . - and the Irish Free State 
could not, therefore, succeed it.” 
From this logical conclusion Justice 
Peters gave judgment against both 
the Irish Republic (i. e. Mr. de 
Valera) and the Irish Free State. 
He directed, instead, that all legal 
costs arising from the action shall 
be paid out of the $2,500,000, and 
that what remains shall then be 
divided pro rata among the original 
contributors. 

The cause of strife remov’d so 
rarely well, dignity prevented 
Justice Peters from concluding, like 
Poet Pope: 

"Twas a fat Oyster—Live in 

peace—Adieu. 


FRANCE 
Rheims Restored 


When the German howitzers were 
done with Rheims, there remained 
intact of the city’s 13,806 houses 
exactly 17. Whole areas’ were 
wiped out so completely that the 
very location of certain streets 
could not be discovered. The great 


Cathedral was in ruins; yet it has 
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“Twas a fat Oyster—Live in peace 
—Adieu!” 
(See col. 1) 
again, and with it the 
greater part of the city. Last 
week Minister of Education 
Edouard Herriot journeyed out to 
Rheims for a simple yet impressive 
celebration of the Great Restora- 
ON, « 

Once again the great Rose Win- 
dow of the Cathedral blazes with 
glass stained by members of the 
famed Simon family—glass workers 
for 400 years. Once again Rheims 
is a tight and tidy little city, re- 
stored by contributions from num- 
berless sources, including the 
French Government, the Knights of 
Columbus, and John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. At the ceremony last 
week Ambassador Myron Timoth 
Herrick represented the U. ¢ 
contributors, stood witness while M. 
Herriot solemnly presented the key 
of the Rheims restored Cathedral 
to His Eminence Louis Henri 
Joseph Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop 
of Rheims. 


GERMANY 


Market Crash 


A high “V”-split collar like that 
of Charles Gates Dawes. A Theo- 
dore Roosevelt pince-nez. Such are 
the two foibles of dress affected 
by President Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
of the German Reichsbank. There 
was a dash of Roosevelt and more 
than a tang of Dawes in certain 
words spoken by Dr. Schacht, last 
week, which caused prices on the 
Berlin Bourse to break and go 
crashing down harder and lower 
than at any time since 1914. 

The market has been ripe to 
break for months, of course, but 
none the less Dr. Schacht brought 
about the crash, He called the 


risen 


leading German banking repre. 
sentatives into his office and in- 
formed them quietly that they had 
lent too much money to speculative 
market operators. This condition 
could not be remedied, as would 
ordinarily be the case, by raising 
the Reichsbank rate, because Dr, 
Schacht put the rate down from 
6% to 5% last January, and con- 
siders that level necessitously ex- 
pedient for reasons affecting his 
defense of the gold mark.* As a 
result there remained not sufficient 
sums at the disposal of individuals 
desiring to borrow for productive 
enterprise. Therefore, Dr. Schacht 
informed the German bankers, they 
must undertake to reduce their 
loans to market speculators, not by 
raising their rate of interest, but 
simply by refusing to lend to other 
than productive businessmen. If 
they would not co-operate. . .. But 
Dr. Schact knew that they would. 
. . . His power as President of the 
Reichsbank, backed by the _ possi- 
bility of | Government-sponsored 
legislation, was not to be thwarted. 

Soon the banks announced “volun- 
tarily” an arbitrary reduction of all 
loans to market operators of 25%, 
with further progressive reductions 
to follow.’ Like a pricked bubble, 
the market burst. The average de- 
cline of all stocks was 45 points. 
Glazed textiles, quoted on_ the 
former bull market at seven times 
their par, tobogganed almost in- 
stantly 150 points. On the other 
great German stock exchanges in 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Cologne, etc., 
the collapse was, of course, equally 
terrific, 


ITALY 


Paranotac 


“A woman! Fancy, a woman!” 
Such was the first, involuntary ex- 
clamation of Signor’ Benito Mus- 
solini, when an old, white-haired 
Irishwoman attempted to assassi- 
nate him (TimMr, April 19, 1926), 
as he strode out from -addressing 
the International Congress of Sur- 
geons, in Rome. 

The old woman edged through 
the crowd unnoticed, holding 4 
small revolver between her cupped 
hands which she extended toward 
Il Duce, as though in adoring sup- 
plication. Taking careful, point 
blank aim she pulled the trigger; 
but at that same instant a_ band 
struck up the Fascist hymn “Giovi- 
nezza,” and Signor Mussolini threw 
back his head proudly to listen. 
The bullet sped, but not into his 
brain. He had thrown back his 
head far enough so that the leaden 
slug only clipped an atom of flesh 
from the tip of his nose.... 

Powder burns stung Jl Duce’s 


*The officially ‘‘stabilized’? German cur- 
rency has wavered a trifle on international 
exchange, of late, making its defense 4 
paramount concern, 
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lips and cheek, the pistol had been 
fired so close. Yet he interposed 
to prevent a mob from lynching 
his would-be assassin, the Honor- 
able Violet Albina Gibson, sister 
of the arish peer, William Gibson, 
second Baron Ashbourne. Dicta- 
tor Mussolini, just, secured for 
Miss Gibson a safe refuge in jail. 
She was pronounced insane by 
Italian alienists (TIME, Aug. 16); 
but Fascist feeling ran so high 
that it was necessary to give her 
continued jail protection. Last 
week, one year and one month 
after her irresponsible act, Miss 
Gibson was put aboard a train at 
Rome, attended by four nurses and 
his sister, the Honorable Constance 
Gibson. Thus guarded, she left 
Italy for an English destination 
kept rigidly secret lest misguided 
vengeance follow her... . 


She is afflicted, said alienists, 
with chronic hallucinatory par- 
anoia. This is a disease which 
develops very slowly, coming to 
maturity in middle life, and char- 
acterized by delusions of persecu- 
tion or grandeur. To the persecu- 
tion type belong persons such as 
Miss Gibson who are driven by 
fear and hate to attack their imagi- 
nary persecutors. The grandeur 
type develops, in rare instances, in- 
to such “supermen” of genius, 
energy, and egotism as Napoleon 
(now generally considered a par- 
anoiac). This opinion is not 
shocking if it be recalled that 
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Napoleon was another 


science no longer conceives of two 
classes of persons: the “sane” and 
the “insane.” The “sane” are sim- 
ply that large, vague mass of 
humanity which neither rises suf- 
ficiently above the normal to at- 


tain “genius” or sinks sufficiently 
below it to become the object of 
restraint. The action of so-called 
“mental diseases” may either bene- 
fit or harm humanity, may bring 
the “diseased” power and wealth or 
lead to the madhouse. 


NICARAGUA 


Higher Power 


The activities of President Cool- 
idge, acting thruugh his personal 
representative in Nicaragua, Henry 
Lewis Stimson, last week drew 
from U. S. Senator Robert Marion 
LaFollette (Republican) a com- 
ment: 

“The admission [TIME, May 16] 
by the State Department that Mr. 
Stimson, speaking for President 
Coolidge, threatened open warfare 
on the Liberals of Nicaragua is an 
amazing revelation that the Presi- 
dent, in carrying forward his policy 
of ruthless imperialism in Central 
America, is ready to violate the 
constitution, which gives the war- 
making power solely to Congress.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Stimson and some 
2,000 U. S. marines in Nicaragua 
continued to carry out last week 
the President’s orders. Perhaps 
significant is the official motto of 
the U. S. Marine Corps: Semper 
fidelis (ever faithful). Marine 
aviators, faithful, zoomed over the 
Nicaraguan Liberal Army last 
week, releasing proclamations, com- 
mands, from a Higher Power... . 

Proclamation Text: “. . . For the 
purpose of avoiding regrettable 
and useless bloodshed, all those 
knowing the location of or having 
guns or munitions should imme- 
diately deliver them into the cus- 
tody of the nearest detachment of 
American forces, where, upon de- 
livery, payment of ten cordobas 
[$10] will be made in the presence 
of a commission of United States 
OMICETS, «<2. 

The proclamation further in- 
formed Nicaraguans that. the U. S. 
will supervise the Nicaraguan elec- 
tion of 1928, to assure an impartial 
vote. 

During the week Nicaraguans 
surrendered their arms rapidly, 
payment being made out of funds 
supplied by the Conservative Nica- 
raguan Government (recognized by 
the U. S.). 

Eight hundred additional U. S. 
marines were despatched to Nica- 
ragua last week, and steps were 
taken by Mr. Stimson to organize 
a Marine constabulary for the 
disarmed republic. 


LIBERIA 


Third Term Question 


Black fists smacked for emphasis 
on open pinky-grey palms. _ Rich 
voices rose in unctuous metaphor. 


An electoral campaign was being 
held throughout the 36,834 square 
miles of the 80-year-old Free and 
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Independent Republic of Liberia, 
founded on the West coast of Africa 
by onetime U. S. slaves. 

‘ As candidates for the Presidency, 
there stood forth Publicist T. R. 
Faulkner, onetime U. S. citizen; 
and President D. B. King, now com- 
pleting his second term as Chief 
Executive of Liberia. Beneath hot 
sunbeams, balloting went forward 
enthusiastically, for the Third 
Term Question had roused popular 
interest. Did thin, pointed-nosed, 
pince-nezed Candidate King deserve 
a third term? 

His Excellency, President D. B. 
King, has been called “the Hard- 
ing of Liberia.” He is popular and 
his closest friends are loyal, jovial, 
democratic gentlemen. Moreover, 
when Mr. King was last inaugurat- 
ed (TIME, Feb. 18, 1924) he re- 
ceived a letter of congratulation 
which began: “Great and Good 
Friend,” and ended: 

“May God have Your Excellency 
in His Safe and Holy Keeping. 

“Your Good Friend” 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

When ballots were counted, last 
week, in Liberia, President King 
was found to have been elected to a 
third term by a majority of 60,000. 


CHINA 
Settling Down 


“American Policy.” Ever since 
the Nanking outrage (T1mgE, April 
4) and until last week, British 
pressure has been exerted to bring 
the U. S. into harmony with a 
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British program of armed reprisals 
against the Chinese. U. S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has prudently and 
tenaciously resisted this pressure, 
and last week the British Govern- 
ment suddenly reversed its pro- 
gram, adopting the “American 
Policy” of what amounts to “watch- 
ful waiting” for a strong Chinese 
government to emerge. British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain informed the House of 
Commons last week of the Baldwin 
Cabinet’s new attitude, declaring 
that Great Britain now favors that 
branch of the Chinese Nationalist 
movement which has set up a gov- 
ernment at Nanking (TIME, May 2). 

Nanking Proposals. The Nanking- 
Shanghai War Lord, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, was absent with his 
troops last week, directing military 
operations against the Peking War 
Lord Chang Tso-lin. Meanwhile 
the Nankingese Foreign Minister, 
Dr. C. C. Wu, son of onetime 
Chinese Minister to the U. S. Wu 
Ting-fang, issued a proclamation 
to the Powers: 

“With every confidence in the 
good intentions of foreign govern- 
ments, the Nanking government 
earnestly hopes that negotiations 
with a view to the conclusion of 
new treaties will immediately be 
opened. .. . The Chinese object not 
to the presence of the foreigner, 
but to his position of privilege. 
They consider that the forcigner 
should be placed on a footing of 
equality with the people among 
whom he has voluntarily chosen to 
live and trade.” 

From this it was seen that, al- 
though China is settling down a 
little, the original program of the 
Nationalists, “China for the Chi- 
nese,” has not altered one iota. 


JAPAN 


Courageous Empress 


_ The Tenno (Emperor) of Japan 
is held sacred and sublime, a being 
directly descended from the Sun 
Goddess, and himself divine. Who 
would dare to jab a hypodermic 
into the flesh of such a _ being? 

So far as is known, none have 
ever dared give an hypodermic in- 
jection to a Tenno of Japan; but 
last week despatches told the epic 
circumstances under which an 
injection was administered to the 
late Tenno Yoshihito during his 
last illness (TIME, Jan. 3 et ante). 

The Imperial physicians came in 
a body to the Empress Sadako, now 
the Dowager Empress. They be- 
sought her for authority to employ 
this forbidden remedy upon the 
sacred person of His Majesty. En- 
lightened, courageous, the Empress 
Sadako took upon herself the heavy 
responsibility of authorizing for 
the first time a procedure hitherto 
regarded by Japanese in the nature 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS 
The Imperial physicians came in 
a body 


of a sacrilege. Happily, success 
crowned the undertaking. 


Moratorium Ended 


The Imperial Government com- 
pleted triumphantly last week a 
fortnight of incessant labors to al- 
leviate the Japanese panic (TIME, 
April 18 et seq.). Since extraordi- 
nary legislation seemed requisite, 
His Imperial Majesty Tenno Hiro- 
hito convoked in haste the first 
Parliament which he has opened 
since his ascension to the throne 
(Time, Jan. 3). Bills were rushed 
through and signed by the Tenno, 
authorizing the Bank of Japan to 
extend swift aid to banks threat- 
ened with a “run.” Finally, the 
new Premier, Baron Tanaka, se- 
cured the appointment of Junno- 
suke Inouye (perhaps the most in- 
ternationally prominent Japanese 
banker) as Governor of the Bank 
of Japan. 

With the nation’s fiscal structure 
thus buttressed, the Government ab- 
stained from extending its 21-day 
moratorium permitting Japanese 
banks to suspend payment (TIME, 
May 2). When the moratorium 
expired last week no runs were re- 
ported. Confidence had been re- 
stored.... 

A further bill passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament authorized the 
Bank of Japan to lend up to 200,- 
000,000 yen ($99,700,000) in order 
to restore financial institutions in 
Formosa which went bankrupt 
amid the panic. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Tardieu: Internationalizer 


Of all Americans perhaps Her- 
bert C. Hoover has achieved a 
career most aptly comparable to 
that of André Tardieu in France. 
Both served during the War among 
an alien people, disbursing un- 
stinted millions with prodigal but 
discriminating hands. Perhaps not 
everyone knows that M. Tardieu, 
as French High Commissioner to 
the U. S. spent three and a half 
billions of dollars upon purchases 
of War stuffs within two years. 

At present, MM. Hoover and 
Tardieu find themselves respective- 
ly U. S. Secretary of Commerce 
and French Minister of Public 
Works. 

Now M. Tardieu comes forward 
with an altogether brilliant, witty 
and understanding book.* If the 
author’s name were Herbert C. 
Hoover, Americans would know 
what to think of its authoritative 
worth. Instead there looms be- 
fore them the adventure of dis- 
covering a statesman able to lay 
bare the citizens of France and 
the U. S. to one another as com- 
pletely and far more deftly than 
Sinclair Lewis can rip the breeches 
off a Gantry. 

“T neither judge nor criticize; I 
seek to understand. .. .” writes 
Tardieu. “If Boston could not un- 
derstand Detroit, shall Paris under- 
stand Denver? . . . Ignorance even 
of the present is unbelievable. Nine 
Frenchmen out of ten believe that 
the President of the United States 
is elected by the Congress and 
that the Congress can overthrow 
the Cabinet.” Excerpts: 

Thesis: “I am well aware that 
both Frenchmen and Americans are 
taught—and have been taught for 
150 years—that they were born to 
understand one another, and I see 
that very often they do not. ... In 
1805 a Frenchman, Perrin du Lac, 
published a book ... from which 
I cull this sentence. . .: ‘The guid- 
ing principle of Americans seems 
to be never to do anything as we 
do”... 1 prefer this plain admis- 
sion to any amount of conventional 
oratory. ...” 

Antitheses: ‘Whether the execu- 
tive power be of divine or human 
origin, Americans have for it none 
of that respectful confidence which 
all Frenchmen instinctively feel. 
Far from considering the central 
Government as a watchful providence 
to look after him, the American 
tinges with distrust what little 
thought he gives it.... 

“tIn America] with no struggles 
centring round a régime, no strug- 
gles centring around religion, what 
inspiration is left for political life? 
Something in which France has 
rarely taken a supreme interest: 


*FRANCE AND AMERICA (Simultaneously 
published in Paris as DEVANT L’OBSTACLE) — 
Andre Tardieu—Houghton Mifflin ($3). 
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economic welfare. ... I say that 
American education, like American 
art, like American literature, like 
American philosophy, aims not at 
perfection of man, but at the de- 
velopment of the Nation. ... 

“The American, better protected 
than the Frenchman in his civil 
liberty and political rights, is less 
well armed against social conven- 
tions. ... He likes to agree with 
the majority which we love to 
defy. ...” tle quotes Woodrow 
Wilson: “In the Middle West and 
in the West frequently there is no 
opinion at all.” 

Debts. “The more Europe begs, 
the harder America becomes ... a 
form of homage which Europe has 
carried to extremes. . . . France re- 
ceived $2,985,000,000 at less than 
5% [after the U. S. entered the 
War]. ... 1 refer to the fact that 
the United States having made 
these advances officially as an as- 
sociate in a common cause was 
not entitled after having aban- 
doned its associates [by making a 
separate peace with Germany] to 
demand repayment without a thor- 
ough revision of the amounts in- 
volved... .” He quotes Clemenceau: 
“Tf we had known that we were to 
be left in the lurch by English ill- 
will and American indifference [in 
the now drastically reduced pro- 
gram of collections from Germany] 
we should not have signed the ar- 
mistice.’ ” 

Reconstruction: “Lloyd George 
once said to me, ‘France is lucky 
to have ten devastated Depart- 
ments.” [This is because their re- 
construction provided work for so 
many men that there has not been 
in France the stupendous British 
unemployment problem. ] 

French Aid. “More than a mil- 
lion American soldiers crossed the 
seas in British ships, and France 
had supplied all the cannon, 75s 
and 155s short, all the tanks, 81% 
of the aeroplanes, 57% of the heavy 
artillery used by the American 
army, as well as all the 65,000,000 
shells fired by its artillery... .” 

i. The War over, bonds slack- 
ened and water became thicker than 

ee 
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Wrangel on Russia 


Baron 
father 
Wrangel who still holds together a 


Nicholas Wrangel, aged 
of famed General Baron 


“White Russian” army in Jugo- 
slavia (Timg, Dec. 27), has just 
published most illuminating, if 
somewhat bloodcurdling memoirs,* 
He proceeds from his childhood 
(cirea 1855) when a_ neighboring 
Count Visapur went unrestrained 
although he used to decorate his 
garden with pedestals on which 
stood all day statues improvised 
out of living serfs, stripped and 
painted white. In that era, Baron 
Wrangel’s Aunt Jeanne would say, 
if anyone asked her the time, 
“Thank God, I have never been 
compelled to jearn that!” and would 


*From SERFDOM TO BoLSHEVISM—Lippin- 
cott ($4). 
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display her watch to a serf who 
would announce the hour... . 

Through a lifetime of Russian 
metamorphoses Baron Wrangel 
passes to the day when twelve 
“comrades” were apprehended tor- 
turing a lady of the aristocracy by 
tying against her person an iron 
pot containing a live, gnawing rat. 
Seldom has the complete inversion 
of Russia’s civilization been more 
vividly sketched than by the Baron, 
who remained in Russia until 1920. 
Of all Russians he appears to 
despise most Alexander Kerensky 
(né Kirbitz), calls him the “Grand 
Eunuch of the Revolution... pup- 
pet fof the Soviet leaders] . 
seemed more like a ... girl. 
selling herself to the first person 
she meets... 


Siegfried: Statistician 

Less brilliant, more statistical 
than M. Tardieu’s new book is a 
detailed analysis* of U. S. insti- 
tutions by André Siegfried, Profes- 
sor at the School of Political Sci- 
ences, Paris. He says of President 
Coolidge: “Small, uninspiring .. . 
dislikes games, prefers prosaic walks 
... skillful politician . eager 
to do what is right.” Of the Gov- 
ernor of New York, Alfred E. 
Smith, Professor Siegfried thinks: 
“Excellent Governor ... born in 
the slum quarters ... prestige 
mainly owing to his origin. .. . 


. 7 . 


First to Lhasa 


Previous works by Madame 
David-Neel have sketched her early 
explorations into Tibet, beginning 
in 1911. The present volume} con- 
tinues through the incredible priva- 
tions and hardships of her travels 
on foot disguised as a beggar, un- 
til she achieved the triumphant 
distinction of being the first white 
woman ever. to enter Lhasa, the 
ancient and forbidden city of Tibet, 
seat of the exotic Grand Lhama. 
No book of recent years takes one 
so remotely away from “civiliza- 
tion,” or reveals so tellingly the 
desperate hardships of an aborig- 
inal people living on “nettle soup” 
and the very meagerest sustenance. 
The enthusiasm of Madame David- 
Neel for “outlandish” Tibetans is 
communicable, infectious. 


In China 


The current Chinese crisis is 
producing an entire shelf of books 
on modern Chinese history, but not 
one whose author dares to predict 
the future trend of Chinese devel- 
opment. Best of the newest his- 
tories are CHINA YESTERDAY AND 
Topay—Edward Thomas Williams— 
Crowell ($4.50), and CHINA AND 
THE PowerS—Henry Kittredge Nor- 
ton—John Day ($4). 


*AmeERICA Comes oF AGE—by Andre Sieg- 
fried—Harcourt Brace ($3). 


+My Journey To LHasa—Harpers ($6). 
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Architects 


What is an “architect”? The 
experts did not say, but unless 
they used the term in a most re- 
stricted sense, the profession of 
planning homes, offices, ware- 
houses, golf clubs, courts, theatres, 
museums, station, lecture halls, 
factories, prisons and all the other 
structures required by 120 million 
U. S. people, is at present conducted 
by only 10,000 U. S. practitioners— 
one man to every chunk of popula- 
tion the size of Englewood, N. J., 
or Boulder, Col., or Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

But of course they were speak- 
ing very strictly indeed. Not every 
’prentice draughtsman, not any 
workaday engineer, is an “arch- 
itect” to the directors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, who 
made this slender census estimate 
at the Institute’s 60th convention 
last week in Washington, D. C. 

Insisting on the distinction be- 
tween a true architect and some- 
one else, and impressing upon arch- 
itects that theirs Is an Art as well 
as a technic, were the convention 
keystones. To stress the Art of 
building, the Institute has enrolled 
representatives of arts with which 
the architect must ally his work 
to obtain unity of effect—sculpture, 
mural painting, landscape-archi- 
tecture, etc. (TIME, April 18). 

Predictions. Milton B. Medary 
Jr., president of the Institute, 
denied the existence of a_ gulf 
between the material and the beau- 
tiful; begged people to stop asking 
for “a truly American architecture,” 
for which the necessary isolation 
has been destroyed. 

Seulptor John Gregory of Man- 
hattan launched upon a vision of 
what architects and allied artists 
would accomplish: “The nation 
will be engrossed in art. Streets 
will lose their present character 
and become canyons of brass and 
eolor. They will be designed in 
units rather than as collections of 
buildings.” 

The Cunard Building in Man- 
hattan, with its illuminated ceil- 
ing and walls, was cited as an ex- 
ample of what architects and 
mural painters can accomplish to- 
gether. 

Skyscrapers were frowned upon 
as social nuisances, economic men- 
aces. Also subways. 

Manhattan was reported to be 
scourged and disgraced by post-War 
land exploitation and cheap build- 
ing. 

_ nn D. C., was said to 
be threatened by bad building, es- 
pecially the White House prospect. 

Six other Cities—Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia and the Niagara 
frontier—were held up as examples 
of city-planning “which aim con- 
sciously or unconsciously at imcreas- 
ing metropolitan congestion” and 
exploitation. 









































































MUSIC 


Geneva Fest 


Like most impromptus, an inter- 
national exposition of music which 
opened and held forth in Geneva, 
Switzerland, last fortnight without 
the elaborate preliminaries that 
usually precede international events, 
was hailed across Europe as some- 
thing which must be often repeated, 
whatever it may next time lack of 
spontaneity. 

Germans and Frenchmen’ were 
prime movers in filling a hall with 
the music manufactures of their 
countries—16 makes of German 
pianos, organs, sounding brass and 
« wile variety of intricate wood- 
work for translating still air into 
meaningful reverberations; 19 Ger- 
man 2nd 18 French music publish- 
ing exhibits; “His Master’s Voice” 
(Gramophone) from England; in- 
struments and music from the 
Netherlands, Poland, Russia, Swed- 
en; a Steinway piano exhibit from 
the U. S. There was a colossal 
German piano that played quarter 
tones; a weird French orphéal like 
a harmonium superimposed on a 
piano. 

President Motta of Switzerland 
addressed 150 celebrities at a din- 
ner and the celebrities—including 
Mary Garden, the company of the 
Opéra Comique (Paris) and the 
orchestra of the Paris Conservatory 
responded with evening after eve- 
ning of inimitable entertainment— 
Pelleas and Melisande, played, 
acted and sung as never before; 
César Franck’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” executed by masterly 
Alfred Cortot; the Dresden Opera 
Company tilting friendliwise to ex- 
cel their French friends. ... It 
was a love feast as well as a music 
fest. And between rare perform- 
ances the delegates might wander, 
as tourists may for weeks to come, 
among exhibits ranging from furni- 
ture polish to autographed manu- 
scripts of Mozart’s Magic Flute 
and Beethoven’s “Seventh Sym- 
phony.” 








Native Recruits 


U. S. audiences glow in deep 
moral satisfaction over the ruddy 
Carmen or ponderous Scarpia who 
they hear is really a fishmonger’s 
child from Oklahoma. 

So, last week, there was fit re- 
joicing over an announcement by 
General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Manhattan, that for next season he 
had engaged twelve new singers, 
six of them of undisputed U. S. 
birth. 

First of these is Soprano Ethel 
Dreda Aves, niece and daughter 
of Episcopalian clergymen, her 
uncle being Bishop of Mexico. 
When she left her home in Galves- 
ton, to cultivate her voice her father 
stormed: “I would sooner see you 








ETHEL DREDA AVES 


Her father would sooner see her 
dead? 


dead here at my feet than appear- 
ing behind the footlights of a 
stage.’’* 

In like storybook fashion rose 
Tenor Frederick Jagel, 25-year-old 
son of a Long Island church or- 
ganist, another of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s finds. As he sang in the 
choir he charmed a wealthy silk 
merchant, who financed Singer 
Jagel’s higher instruction. He is 
singing in Italy as Signor Iagelli. 

Soprano Leonora Corona of 
Dallas, Soprano Mildred Parisette 
of Philadelphia, Mezzosoprano Mar- 
garet Bergin of Paterson, and 
Bass-baritone Fred Patton of South 
Manchester, Conn., are the other 
U. S. natives. 


. . . 


At Northampton 


In satin and brocade, powdered 
wigs, billowing hoopskirts and lacy 
pantaloons, Smith College teachers 
and their consorts last week played 
at opera. In the gay frillery of 
Georg Friedrich MHandel’s’_ time 
(1685-1759), instead of in Roman 
and Egyptian robes, they gave his 
nearly forgotten Julius Caesar its 
first U. S. showing. Professor 
Oliver Larkin staged the produc- 
tion; Professor Werner Josten di- 
rected all. 

Composer Handel, martial, ro- 
mantic, won fame for impressive 
oratorios, the best known among 
them being The Messiah, Samson, 
Judas Maccabaeus. Lately, led by 
the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
mans have resurrected some of the 
operas their countryman used to 
compose, sometimes in a fortnight’s 
time, for production at the Hay- 
market Theatre, in the London of 
Addison and Steele, Alexander Pope 
and George I, the music-loving Han- 
overian. 


*So, at any rate, said the publicity mat- 
ter. 
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For Farmers 


Last week the National Broad- 
casting Co. (Manhattan) announced 
that Dr. Walter Damrosch, retired 
patriarch of Carnegie Hall and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
(TIME, Dec. 27), would, beginning 
in October, conduct 24 orchestral 
concerts before the National micro- 
phones, prefacing each performance 
with a talk on the composition of 
the evening and explanations about 
the “instruments in the band.” 

And upon the heels of that an- 
nouncement, the British Broadcast- 
ing Co. sent news over the cables 
that Sir Henry Wood, ubiquitous 
concert generalissimo, was to per- 
form a like function for the radio 
millions of England. 

For once, these announcements 
of the filling of notable positions 
were unaccompanied by mention of 
the salaries involved. 

Dr. Damrosch rose to the occa- 
sion to declare Sir Henry “foremost 
conductor of Great Britain.” Re- 
flecting perhaps what Sir Henry’s 
work would be like if it were like 
his own, he added: “Think what it 
will mean to the farmers. ...I am 
not a scientist with sufficient knowl- 
edge to look into the future and 
see what it may encompass, so I 
merely say that ‘sufficient unto the 


day is the achievement thereof,’ ” 


EDUCATION 


Tradition Eclipsed 

As most scientists know, a total 
eclipse of the sun will make part 
of England grey for a few mo- 
ments on June 29. 

As most Oxonians know, the tra- 
dition of centuries schedules Com- 
mencement Day for Oxford Uni- 
versity on the last Wednesday in 
June, This year, the last June 
Wednesday falls on the 29th. So 
the governing board of Oxford an- 
nounced last. week that. Commence- 
— Day would be postponed one 
ay. 5 

An undergraduate, moved, wrote 
in his journal: ‘‘When in the course 
of human events, Nature frowns 
upon Tradition, then Tradition 
must give way.” 


New Drake 


Higher education, like lower reli- 
gion, was once regarded as a field 
for commercial exploitation. In- 
deed, “diploma mills” still flourish, 
teaching all things from ethics to 
how-to-be-a-Prohibition-agent. 

But the day has passed when the 
absorption of one college by another 
can be seriously decried as an eli- 
mination of competition for mone- 
tary gain. None would have dared 
impute such a thing to the mer- 
ger, announced last week, of Drake 
University with its fellow-towns- 
man, the University of Des Moines 
(Iowa). Yet to the name. of 
Drake, under which the merged in- 
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stitutions will proceed, imputations 
were made plentifully not 20 years 
ago. 

In a smallish town, such as Des 
Moines was in 1881, of which the 
essential function is to serve a sur- 
rounding population of farmers, it 
is hard to discover what types of 
higher education are really in de- 
mand. Drake, organized as a non- 
sectarian, co-educational plant, be- 
gan by borrowing the six-year-old 
Law School of Simpson College at 
nearby Indianola, Iowa, and ab- 
sorbing a five-year-old Iowa Medical 
College. These, plus a Liberal Arts 
School, made Drake a “university.” 
In 1882 a department of pharmacy 
was added. In 1887, the Iowa Col- 
lege of Physicians was affiliated 
and the next year a normal (teach- 
er training) department was added. 
In 1908 a school of dentistry was 
obtained by absorbing another local 
college. In 1902 Drake paid for its 
borrowed Law School. 

In those early days, people could 
become trustees of Drake Univer- 
sity by paying $1,000 down. But 
in 1908 reformation came. Drake 
got a new charter and the approval 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Its en- 
dowment grew into six and later 
seven figures. It is striving to be- 
come as well-known for scholar- 
ship as for its annual relay races. 
Its latest merger is a bid for effi- 
ciency, not monopoly. 


Great Influence 


As it does every year, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society last week an- 
nounced how many copies of Holy 
Scripture it had printed and dis- 
tributed in the previous year. 
Counting translations, such as the 
edition in Luba Lulua (destined for 
2,000,000 black tribesmen in Afri- 
ca) the year’s grand total was 
some nine million copies—an_ in- 
crease of 600,000 over 1925. The 
Society implied this made the Bible 
by far the most influential book 
printed in the U. S. The 600,000 
increase alone dwarfs the 1925 sale 
of any so-callea “best-seller” of 
fiction, technical instruction, free 
verse or whatever. 

But not everyone would agree 
that the Bible is, or has been, the 
book having the greatest influence 
on U. S. culture. Mark Sullivan, 
dean of Washington, D. C., news 
correspondents and careful student 
of U. S. folkways, would not 
agree. 

Last week, lacking a_ political 
topic worth writing about, and hav- 
ing an eye to furthering the U. S. 
history he is writing,* and know- 
ing that his newspaper (New York 
Herald Tribune) -would be indul- 
gent, and also knowing a quaint 
topic when he sees one, Mark Sul- 
livan frankly substituted for politi- 
cal trivia a discussion and some 


*Our Times, of which the first part 
(through 1904) was published last year 
by Chas. Scribner & Sons. 


WILLIAM HOLMES MCGUFFEY 
There were two McGuffeys 


queries about a U. S. institution 
called McGuffey’s Readers. Were 
they still extant? If not, when 
had they died out? 


A U. S. Senator had told Mr. 
Sullivan that no other influence 
had molded his (the Senator’s) 
character and career so power- 
fully as McGuffey’s. Mr. Sullivan 
ventured to say that many of the 
Senator’s 95 colleagues would feel 
the same way if quizzed. 

Mr. Sullivan estimated loosely 
that some 75,000,000 McGuffey’s 
were at one time or another be- 
tween 1835 and 1900 in the hands 
of some 20,000,000 U. S. school- 
children. But just when and just 
where, “like the last passenger 
pigeon,” was a McGuffey’s last 
seen and used? 

Mr. Sullivan made it sound as 
though he had expended much 
time and effort on McGuffey’s. 
“There also was a man named 
McGuffey,” he said. “I have learned 
enough to be able to say with some 
confidence that William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey had a larger influence ... 
than, for example, several Presi- 
dents of the United States.’.. .” 


Here is the story that Mr. Sul- 
livan will one day rediscover: 

There were two McGuffeys and 
their series (five times revised) 
was last reprinted by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. (Cincinnati) in 
1901. In 1835, Dr. William Holmes 
McGuffey, then president and pro- 
fessor of “Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy” at Cincinnati College, 
was asked by the Messrs. Truman 
& Smith, local publishers, to pre- 
pare a series of eclectic readings 
for the young. This he did, in 18 
months, paying one of his students 
$5 to copy out the selections. 


Into the first volume Dr. McGuf- 
fey put monosyllabic fables about 


busy bees, lame dogs, silly geese, 
kind cows, cruel boys, inventing 
the formula of printing a dogmatic 
MORAL at the end of each lesson, 
rigidly adhered to throughout the 
series. 

The Second Reader contained 
more complicated animal stories, 
also some frightening ones—big 
bears, fierce tigers—and the im- 
mortal legend of George Washing- 
ton and his father’s cherry tree. 
In Dr. McGuffey’s stories, children 
got bright new silver dollars when 
good, said “No, ma’am” to their 
mothers. Their rooms were “cham- 
bers.” Their dog was’ Rover. 
People went “down cellar.” 

Napoleon bestrode his charger on 
the original Third Reader cover, 
wherein quotations from the Bible 
were introduced, together with 7'he 
Old Oaken Bucket and other verse, 
instructive articles such as “How a 
Fly Walks on the Ceiling,” and 
the splendid tale of “Harry and 
His Dog Frisk.” 

The Fourth Reader was quite 
grown up, with more Bible selec- 
tions and excerpts from Bacon, Ad- 
dison, Milton, Shakespeare and an 
anonymous story about the woman 
who, by generously sharing her 
last smoked herring, rediscovered 
her long-lost son. 


These four volumes were en- 
larged in 1838 and in 1841 the 
publishers felt they must issue a 
still more advanced reader. But 
Dr. McGuffey had left Cincinnati. 
So they engaged his smart brother, 
Alexander H. McGuffey, 16 years 
younger, a lawyer and Hebrew 
scholar. He it was who contributed 
the Rhetorical Guide which, later 
called MeGuffey’s Fifth Eclectic 
Reader, easily rivaled all the orig- 
inal four readers for popularity 
and inspired the elder brother to 
compile a prodigious Sixth. The 
Guide contained selections chosen 
to improve inflection and memory 
as well as morals and sentiment. 
There were the “Village Black- 
smith,” “Thanatopsis,” “Gray’s 
Elegy,” “Lochinvar” and Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. Stern questions fol- 
lowed each selection to test the 
reader’s attention and earnestness. 

The potent McGuffey’s were never 
without competition. There were 
the Goodrich, and Harvey’s, and 
Pickett’s. But not for 40 years, in 
1877, were the McGuffey’s seriously 
threatened. Then appeared the Ap- 
pleton readers, prepared by the 
school superintendents of St. Louis 
and Cleveland with a Yale profes- 
sor. It was a lavish series, hand- 
somely illustrated. The McGuffey’s 
survived this onslaught only by 
those sterling moral values which 
had made them a byword in the 
land, a staple commodity at every 
general store. That they have now 
vanished utterly from schoolrooms 
will be difficult to prove, especi- 
ally since they owe their whole 
existence to what many claimed, at 
the time, was a miracle. 

William Holmes McGuffey, born 
in Washington County, Pa., in 1800, 
son of an Indian scout of Scotch 











descent, attended the Old Stone 
Academy at Darlington, Pa., and 
Washington College. He won fame 
as “mental philosopher” of Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio) and at 
Ohio University (then as now at 
Athens, Ohio) and the University 
of Virginia. He formulated Ohio’s 
school laws, organized Ohio’s teach- 
ers; married twice, “preached 3,000 
sermons but never wrote one”* and 
was as famed in person as in pub- 
lication. 

But he might have been and 
done none of these things had not 
his pious mother knelt beside her 


*Having an immense memory, a facile 


tongue. 


log cabin in Trumbull County, 
Ohio, one day and prayed loudly 
that God would send her boy a 
way of getting an education. The 
road past the McGuffey cabin 
was thickly carpeted with dust so 
that Mrs. McGuffey was not in- 
terrupted in her prayer by the 
hoofbeats of a horse that was ap- 
proaching. Moreover, the dust so 
muffled the hoofbeats that the 
horseman, a clergyman who had 
just founded the Old Stone Acad- 
emy, could distinctly hear every 
word Mrs. McGuffey said. Pausing 
long enough to understand thor- 
oughly, he rode softly off to the 
next cabin, learned Mrs. McGuffey’s 
name, rode back, answered her 
prayer. 
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_ to serve 
the large investor 


E substantial investor seeks a resourceful 
bond house to deal with. He needs a large 
and varied list of bond issues to choose from. 


If he lacks certain maturities, they are quickly avail- 
able; if certain types, such as industrials, municipals, 
public utilities, he can get them widely diversified. 


The recommendations made to him are not only 


based upon first-hand experience; they can also be 


carried into effect by supplying the very securities 


his situation requires. 


For this reason, large investors, banks and institutions 


regularly entrust us with the building up of their hold- 
ings, selected and diversified with a definite end in view. 





This is aservice from which the smaller investor also 
can derive particular benefit. We are glad to render it. 


We have prepared a chart to help investors analyze 


their requirements so that in, buying bonds they 


will select issues which fit their needs. We shall be 


glad to send you this chart without obligation. 
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RELIGION 


“Farce” 


The University of Iowa has just 
organized a school of religion in 
which earnest men will strive to 
teach religion as a dynamic force 
in life, rather than as a matter 
of creed, tenets, rites, thaumaturgy 
or priestcraft. At this aim, en. 
dorsed by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, the Pres. 
byterian, “an official organ of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” last week 
scoffed: 

“(The school] includes in_ its 
plan the religions of the Protestant 
Christians, the Roman Catholics 
and the Jews. That these three 
parties should live in harmony and 
co-operate in civil and secular re- 
lations, is reasonable and time- 
tested. But these religions and be- 
liefs are in deadly antagonism. The 
Protestant Christians through all 
their history have believed and 
testified that Christ is very God 
and very man. The Jews crucified 
Christ and have persistently de- 
clared He was only man, and 
even a man worthy of death. He 
has no special value either as a 
man or a Savior. The Protestant 
declares that Christ offered up Him- 
self a sacrifice to satisfy divine 
sees, that He is our only High 

riest and Holy Intercessor, and 
that through Him alone we have 
access to the Father. The Roman 
Catholics, while they acknowledge 
His deity, declare that man must 
at least in part pay the penalty 
of his own sin, and that the 
hierarchy fills the place of inter- 
cession between the believer and a 
just and holy God. The attempt 
to unite these three religions in any 
way is a farce.” 
Sitting Men 

At annual conventions of _ the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York 
previous to the 144th convention 
last week, priests and laymen used 
to rise in courtesy to every woman 
who spoke. The custom was as 
bothersome as seems to many men 
their rising in a cinema show every 
time the U. S. flag appears in a 
newsreel. 

Last week Bishop William T. 
Manning of the diocese told the 
men to keep their seats; the women 
would be tolerant. 

He also remarked that he would 
preach the sermon July 3 at the 
1,300th anniversary of York Min- 
ster Cathedral* in York, England. 


Ground for Divorce 


Because, alone of the principal 
Confessional Protestant commun- 
ions, the Presbyterian recognizes 
desertion as well as adultery as 
proper grounds for divorce, a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Clarence 
Edward Macartney of Pittsburgh 
last week recommended that the 


*Built on the site of the wooden church 
in which, according to Bede, King Edwin 
was baptized by Paulinus on _ Easter 
day, 627. 
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Your Health, 


Gentlemen! 


OUR HEALTH is your greatest 
wealth. You wouldn't sell it for 
any price. But are you protecting it? 


You protect your investments, safe- 
guard your business, and check up on 
the condition of your car. It is just as 
sensible and much more important to 
protect your health. 


Science can give you longer life and 
better health. Scientific analysis of the 
urine will reveal your true condition. 
It may warn you of harmful tenden- 
cies before harm is done and while 
complete cures are easy. 


This health protecting service is con- 
venient, takes but four 
minutes a year, costs but 
four pennies a day and is 
effective. 


The “Span of Life” tells 
you the whole story. 
The coupon brings it 
by return mail. 
cee ee EE SE AT AR SE ee Pa et cue 


National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 
Se nd me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! eg Subscription : 
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Presbyterian General Assembly de- 
clare: “. . . Yet is adultery 
alone clearly recognized in the New 
Testament as cause for divorce. 
Therefore the Church cannot sanc- 
tion divorce on any other ground 
nor the re-marriage of divorced 
persons other than the innocent 
parties in divorces granted for 
adultery; and it shall be unlawful 
for a minister to marry any di- 
vorced person except one so di- 
vorced.” 

The committee also proposed to 
delete entirely the old article of 
the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith: “Adultery or fornication, 
committed after a contract [for 
marriage], being detected before 
marriage, giveth just occasion to 
the innocent party to dissolve that 
contract.” 


“Holy Joe” 


So long had the _ self-conscious 
Rev. Basil W. B. Matthews, Vicar 
of Holy Trinity Church, London, 
endured the scrutiny of his con- 
gregation, that last week he broke 
into psalmodic lament: 

“Be he grave or serious in his 
demeanor: seeking to uphold the 
dignity of his cloth, 

“He is said to be _ standoffish, 
‘pi’ and uppish: yea, the ungodly 
call him ‘Holy Joe.’ 

“So then he trieth to be gay, 
greeting all and sundry with a 
merry jest; but this, too, displeaseth 
some. 

“With young men and maidens, 
too, the parson hath his problems: 
for if from them he hold aloof, 
they mislike him much. 

“So that when to him they should 
turn as to a friend in need, with 
them he cutteth no ice. 

“Again, if beholding overmuch 
intemperance in his flock, he ex- 
horteth all men to abstain from 
strong drink, 

“He is said to be a killjoy, and 
inhuman; a very Stiggins whose 
mind is straitened. 

“But if he entereth a_ tavern, 
and putteth his foot upon the rail 
of brass; there be those who say, 
‘Behold a wine-bibber.’ 

“So when he bloweth froth he 
committeth iniquity; and when he 
bloweth it not he is likewise a sin- 
ner. 

“Let the servant therefore walk 
in the steps of his Master; and 
care nought for the opinion of 
man.” 


Clergywomen 


Women of Germany who, since 
the War, have been like ants 
hungering for livelihood, last week 
tore down the prejudices of the 
German Evangelical Church against 
women preachers. The General 
Synod, at Berlin, decided to per- 
mit women to be ordained, but with 
restrictions. 

They may function only so long 
as they remain unmarried. They 
may lead religious services for 
>a and teach Bible classes of 
girls; may perform work akin to 
that of US. social workers— 
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welfare work in prisons, alms- 
houses, pesthouses and refuges for 
the aged. They may not officiate 
at marriages, funerals, baptisms, 
deaths. Clergywomen’s pay will 
be three-fourths that of clergy- 
men’s, 


God & the Mississippi 


Commented the Christian Cen- 
tury, sophisticated religious weekly, 
last week: “It is gratifying to be 
able to state that, so far as we 
have observed, there have been no 
efforts to interpret the devastating 
floods in the Mississippi valley as 
punishment inflicted by an outraged 
deity upon the sinful dwellers in 
the lowlands. If the calamity had 
been a tornado, a fire, an earth- 
quake or a tidal wave, doubtless 
there would have been the usual 
outburst of piously blasphemous ex- 
planations that the divine patience 
was exhausted and that the suf- 
ferers were getting what was com- 
ing to them for their intolerable 
iniquities. It was so with Gal- 
veston, San }rancisco and Florida. 
It is doubtful whether there has 
been any notable improvement in 
theological thinking since those 
earlier disasters, and the problems 
of theodicy* are as baffling as ever. 
But this is a plain case of high 
water. One can almost see why it 
happened. At least one can see 
why it happened where it did. Even 


*Theory that God maintains natural and 
moral evils as contrast and counterbalance 
to His good. 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
[18] 


Oo” Grocon GRAHAM, writing 
to his son, said of a man who 
had once worked for him: 


**He knew just the right rule for 
doing everything and did it just that 
way, and yet everything he did 
turned out to be a mistake.”’ 


When applying advertising to 
business problems you can know 
the right rule for doing a thing, 
and do it just that way, only to 
have the result turn out wrong— 
if you leave out two of the most 
important ingredients of the for- 
mula—common sense and experience. 


Ray D LILLisrRIDGE INCORPORATED 
No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 
New York, a 
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those who hold the crudest ideas of 
divine justice can scarcely con- 
ceive it as operating only up to a 
certain contour line of elevation. 
It seems so natural for water to 
run down hill and to seek its level 
that those who look for manifesta- 
tions of the power of God only in 
the wholly inexplicable are hesitant 
to include this cataclysmic but 
rather natural event in the category 
of ‘acts of God.’ The conception of 
a God who acts through the or- 
derly operation of laws rather than 
by arbitrary acts of will in defi- 
ance of them is still hard to grasp. 
One does not have to be a mate- 
rialist to believe that the reason 
for the flood in the bottom lands is 
not that God is angry with Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana but that there 
ir too much water in the river to 
run off through the normal chan- 
MEN tae 


The Bowery 


Of Cardinal Hayes’s plans to erect 
a home in the Bowery, Manhattan, 
for homeless men, The Common- 
weal, sophisticated Catholic week- 
ly, last week reported: “There is 
no other part of the great metrop- 
olis which displays so much of pov- 
erty’s backwash—tired women in 
frayed dresses of years ago, old 
men who capture a smoke from 
discarded stubs of cigars.” The 
home will be “a place for those who 
cling miserably to vacant seats on 
park benches, who sit all day in 
branch libraries reading endless 
newspapers, and who, sometimes, 
when fortune favors them, get a 
chance to carry huge advertise- 
ments for cheap trousers or tumble- 
down restaurants on their backs.” 


SPOR T 


Near Louisville 


Linus (“Pony”) McAtee, 29, is 
a jockey. Nature had made him 
dark and small—but not quite lean 
enough for a jockey. Sometimes 
he had to take off so much weight 
before a race that he felt his skin 
did not quite fit him. This was 
hard on his health, made his com- 
plexion sallow and his digestive 
system awry. Nevertheless, he 
was considered one of the _ best 
jockeys of the Harry Payne Whit- 
ney stables. People were surprised 
last year when he _ suddenly left 
Mr. Whitney. He had a reason: 

“I was asked to gallop horse 
after horse every morning during 
the training hour. It took most 
of my strength away from me. 
I had no strength left to ride with 
during the afternoon. My riding 
became bad. We lost races which 
it seemed we. should have won. I 
was riding the best horses, but 
couldn’t win with them and I was 
blamed for the defeats. But I was 
still asked to gallop horses every 
morning. It was either quit Whit- 


“Pony” McATEE 
“ .. and so I quit Whitney!” 


ney or become a bum as a rider 
and so I quit Whitney!” 

And so it was another Jockey, 
Clarence Kummer, who was hired 
to ride Mr. Whitney’s Whiskery 
in the Kentucky Derby. But Kum- 
mer was recently suspended at 
Pimlico for rough riding. Mr. 
Whitney, forthwith, turned _ to 
Jockey McAtee with a “won’t-you- 
come-back.” Jockey McAtee came 
with a light heart and a light 
body. 

Half of the race was over last 
week, and Whiskery was looking 
like one of those who also-ran, 
Far ahead were Jock of Publisher 
Edward B. McLean’s stable and 
Osmond of Joseph E. Widener’s 
and a dozen other three-year-olds. 
Then Jockey McAtee crouched low 
and hugged; Whiskery began to 
whisk until he whisked across the 
finish line, a nose ahead of Os- 
mond. Jock was third. 

Mr. Whitney earned some $51,000 
and his first Kentucky Derby vic- 
tory in 12 years. Jockey McAtee 
earned some $10,000 and a perma- 
nent position at the Whitney 
stables. 

Many people’ witnessed the 
Derby—75,000 to be approximate. 
Among them were Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas, who used to be 
a jockey; Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago, who 
presented Mr. Whitney with a 
golden cup; Mayor James _ J. 
Walker of New York, who is sel- 
dom absent from any spectacle; 
Thomas D. Taggart, potent Indiana 
Democrat; Herbert Bayard Swope, 
who edits the New York World; 
Joseph Pulitzer, who bears a famed 
name and owns part of the World; 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson; and W. 
O. Mays, who as Federal Prohibi- 
tion Administrator for Kentucky, 
said: “Hip-flask violators will be 
arrested. erby Day parties must 
be dry.” 
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Southen 


Continents 
Crulse 


SOUTH AMERICA 


JNIR IRAIG ZA 


EGYPT - EUROPE 


SAIL AWAY TO SUMMER-TIME 
NEXT WINTER 
Three continents! Leaving winter 


behind for 101 days. 


The only cruise of its kind with a 
background of experience. Two pre- 
vious cruises make this the one per- 
fected tour to the last frontier of trav- 
el land. Strange, alluring Africa. The 
diamond mines! The fantastic na- 
tives. Ancient Egypt and the historic 
Nile with South Americaand Europe 
in the bargain. 
Sailing January 16, 1928 

A summer-time cruise in winter—visiting 
each continent at its best season on the 
favorite cruising steamer Lapla 

Rates aresurprisingly moderate. From$1$ 
a day, including all expenses, But let us 
send you literature that will tell you all 


African gentle- 
man fond of 
jewelry. Typical 
of strange 
types seen on 
this tour. 


Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York; other offices of 
either company, or authorized agents. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





How to have YOUR OWN 


VACATION 
MOVIES 


with the 


BELL & HOWELL 


rm 


Automatic Camera and Projector 


tures—that catch and re- 
create every detail of the 
big thrills—are taken with the 


V tree ON motion pic- 


beautiful Filmo Camera shown 
here. Easier than taking snap- : 
shots. No special skill required. y wall 
Simply look through Filmo’s ae iA 
spy-glasssviewfinder, press a but- 
ton, and “‘what you see you get,”’ automatically. No 
- focusing for distance. No cranking. No tripod required. 
Although made by the world’s largest producers of 
professional movie cameras and equipment, Filmo is the 
original automatic motion picture camera tor the ama- 
teur. Thousands now own them, and find their use easy, 
Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.}]—in the yellow box— 
used in Filmo Camera is obtained at practically all 
stores handling cameras and supplies. Original film cost 
covers developing and return postage to your door. 


Then show your movies on wall or screen at home 
with the remarkably simple Filmo Automatic Projector. 
Brilliant, flickerless pictures of theatre quality result. 
For variety of entertainment, choose from Filmo Library 
—hundreds of subjects at little more cost than raw film. 

Mail coupon for complete information and nearest 
dealer's name. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


\\\1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, 
London (B. & H. Co. Ltd.) 
Y Established 1907 
BELL & HOWELL CO. I 
1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 5 
} Please send descriptive Filmo booklet ““What I 
ou See, You Get”’ and my nearest dealer’s name. | 
If } Send circular describing your Eyemo Camera | 
{ using standard (35 mm.) film. i 
I 
l 


I Name 


i j 
I City Se eee 


SC ELLE DIE SNELL, 
24 


MEDICINE 


Held Breath 


At Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., one E. L. Gaylor, 
student in physiology, breathed 
pure oxygen as hard as he could 
for six minutes, saturating his 
lungs with the gas. One last big 
lungful he then held, for 14 min., 
2 sec.—long enough for a_ police- 
man to walk one mile. The pre- 
vious breath-holding* record is re- 
ported to have been approximately 
ten minutes, at the University of 
California, in 1916. 


. 


Were Breather Gaylor to attempt 
living in an atmosphere surcharged 
with pure oxygen he would soon be- 
come drowsy, lose appetite, weight, 
and finding real difficulty in breath- 
ing, he would turn bluish and even- 
tually die. This has been known 
since Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 
whom French Revolutionists guil- 
lotined* in 1794, named the gas. 
But the reason has been learned 
only recently—by C. A. Binger, J. 
M. Faulkner and R. L. Moore. In 
the Journal of Experimental Medi- 
cine they tell how the thin mem- 
brane of the lungs, through which 
oxygen reaches the blood, becomes 
swollen. Oxygen cannot pass 
through; the person practically suf- 
focates. 


Sun & Glass 


Children and animals that live in 
glassed houses are cheated of that 
ultraviolet part of the sun’s light 
which helps the bones ossify. The 
glass blocks the ultraviolet rays; 
the children and animals become 
rickety. Therefore glass substi- 
tutes have recently appeared for 
sale. Prominent are: 

ViTA GLASS clear and “cathedral,” 
made by Vita Glass Corp., Manhat- 
tan. 

CeL-O-GLAss, made by Acetol 
Products Inc., New York City. 

FLEx-O-GLASS, made by Flex-O- 
Glass Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

CORNING GLASS, made by Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Vita Glass and Corning Glass are 
true glasses. Celo-O-Glass is com- 
posed of wire-mesh screen filled 
with an apparently celluloidinous 
material. Flex-O-Glass is a thin, 
fairly loosely woven cloth treated 
with a paraffin-like substance. 


Last week the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Physical 
Therapy, which has been investigat- 
ing the health values of these 
glass substitutes, published its re- 


*Because, when he had become a rich 
man from his chemical discoveries, he had 
served the royalist government of guil- 
lotined Louis XVI, by improving methods 
of farming, by working on the metric 
system of measurements, and by _ simpli- 
fying the collection of royal taxes. 

*Vi0o-Ray, made by Vio-Ray Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., .is like FLEx-O-GLAss. 
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port in the Association’s Journal: 

“The results of these investiga- 
tions encourage the belief that 
there are now available materials 
for glazing our windows which do 
not possess the fault of window 
glass in excluding the health-giving 
rays of sunlight. A comparatively 
small amount of exposure to sun- 
light, even during the winter months, 
at the latitude of Boston has a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect. 


“Corning Glass and the clear 
Vita Glass are as transparent to the 
visible rays as is window glass. 
Vita Glass is furnished also in a 
translucent (“cathedral”) form 
which is particularly suitable where 
privacy is desired. Cel-O-Glass and 
Flex-O-Glass are not transparent, 
but the data presented show their 
comparative value for use in solari- 
ums and for animal husbandry in 
eases in which transparency is not 
essential. Both of these substances 
are less expensive than ordinary 
window glass, but the Flex-O-Glass 
does not withstand the onslaught 
of the weather as well as does the 
Cel-O-Glass. The waxy coating of 
the Flex-O-Glass has a tendency to 
soften in hot sunshine, and dust 
may then adhere which is_ not 
easily washed off. This material is 
primarily intended, however, for 
use in animal husbandry to provide 
protection in winter. During the 
hot summer months it may be re- 
moved and in the fall reinstalled.” 


THE PRESS 


How Big? 


“Unwieldy size and _ staggering 
columns of type have driven hordes 
of people to the comforting refuge 
of the tabloids.” 

This battle cry of tabloids was 
recently advanced by one of Ber- 
narr Macfadden’s subordinates on 
the New York Evening Graphic. 
Whether tabloids are a “comforting 
refuge” is questionable, but the fact 
remains that the full-sized news- 
papers have taken on an alarming 
bulk since the World War. They 
are not ashamed of their bulk—it 
represents increasing advertising 
revenue and new features; it grows 
bigger every day; it does not seem 
to fear the tabloid cry. Daily 
editions of 40, 48 and 56 pages are 
becoming commonplace in a_half- 
dozen cities in the U. S. Sunday 
(or Saturday) editions of less than 
100 pages are considered puny. The 
Sunday New York Times has ap- 
peared with 240 pages—the paper 
of which could easily make seven 
octavo volumes of 300 pages each. 

This bulk will not abate, accord- 
ing to Henry Alexander Wise Wood, 
who has taken out more patents on 
printing machinery than any other 
man. In last week’s Editor & Pub- 
lisher, he predicted the coming of 
“the 100-page daily newspaper- 
magazine” in less than ten years. 

Said he: “All the mechanical 
problems connected with issuing 
such a daily giant are solved... .- 
In the battle between the newspaper 
and the weekly or monthly maga- 
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zine, the magazine has already suf- 
fered defeat. The magazine of to- 
day is merely an agreeable survivor 
of the past. .. . Besides, more and 
more advertisable things are ever 
being created for the daily news- 
paper, metamorphosing it into a 
sort of magic bazaar filled with pur- 
chasable wonders. .. .” 

No idle dreamer, Mr. Wood is 
shrewd enough to boom the fat 
daily as a necessary corollary to 
his new high-speed printing and 
feeding machinery. He is one of 
those manufacturers who take 
pride in combining the appearance 
of an English aristocrat with an 
up-to-the-moment knowledge of 
aeronautics, yachting, advertising, 
printing. 


“Tn the Name of Paris” 


“Get news if you can. If not, 
make news.” Such is the seldom 
spoken but often implied command 
of editors to their staffs. 

Obedient correspondents and re- 
write men “made news” last week 
concerning the attempted Paris- 
New York flight of Captains Nun- 
gesser and Coli (see p. 26). First, 
most of the Paris evening news- 
papers worked Frenchmen into a 
hysteria of joy by publishing ex- 
tras which said: “The Atlantic is 
conquered... . Nungesser wel- 
comed in New York Harbor.” One 
sheet gave details of the arrival— 
telling how Flyers Nungesser and 
Coli embraced after landing, said 
they were happy, tired. All this 
was inspired by unconfirmed re- 
ports which told of an airplane be- 
ing sighted off the coasts of New- 
foundland and New England. 

Parisians, having paid bets and 
celebrated with champagne, natur- 
ally experienced a _ tremendous 
emotional re-action when later re- 
ports announced that the flyers 
were lost. The evening newspapers 
blamed the French Government 
and particularly War Minister 
Painlevé, who had cabled congratu- 
lations to the flyers. 

Then Paris correspondents for 
U. S. newspapers began to inter- 
pret the French emotions, cabled 
despatches giving the impression 
that Frenchmen were “sore” at the 
failure of their airmen, and had 
turned their resentment against 
the U. S., even charging that the 
U. S. Weather Bureau had sent 
out false reports of fair weather 
in the path of Flyers Nungesser 
and Coli, whereas they actually 
flew into a storm area.... What 
news! Play it up! Let U. S. 
newspaper buvers enjoy an orgy 
of self-satisfaction at their own 
lofty superiority to Frenchmen ob- 
viously suffering from an attack 
of “sour grapes.” 

Wilbur Forrest of the New York 
Herald Tribune, middle-aged, sel- 
dom spectacular, told lis readers 
that an angry Paris mob had de- 
manded the removal of the U. S. 
flag over the office of Le Matin, 
that “epithets were hurled and 
remarks anent the War debts, 
along with others of a vile char- 
acter, were heard” in front of the 
office of the Paris Herald. Prompt- 
ly, U. S. Ambassador Myron T. 


Herrick denied any knowledge of 


this mob behavior. 

Some few days later, Le Petit 
Parisien carried an_ editorial 
worthy of perusal by every U. S. 
newspaper reader: 

“Our New York correspondent 
has sent us a series of extracts 
from New York newspapers which 
we read with stupefaction; our 
friends across the Atlantic are 
persuaded that following Nun- 
gesser’s failure the Parisian popu- 
lation manifested hostility against 
Americans and that it is ready to 
receive coldly Chamberlin § and 
Bertaud if they succeed in flying 
across the Atlantic. 

“New York newspapers declare 
this alleged attitude is inconceiv- 
able. We would also call it at 
least inconceivable if this were 
really our attitude—it would be 
much worse, it would be abomin- 
able. 

“This is why our astonishment 


is mixed with sadness, that such 
an abominable attitude should be 
attributed to us. Neither in the 
street has the least word been 
pronounced, the least gesture made, 
nor in any French newspaper the 
slightest word written regarding 
the Nungesser flight which could 
be considered hostile to America. 

“No one has thought of the 
slightest reproach to Chamberlin 
and Bertaud for having the daring 
to do what Nungesser failed to 
do. If we regret that the first 
heroes of the New York-Paris 
flight be not French, no one of us 
—we can say this in the name of 
Paris—thought for a minute not to 
acclaim with all the enthusiasm 
they merit the admirable men who 
succeed in this fabulous’. ex- 
ploit.... What was behind the 
invention of popular manifestations 
against America in Paris? Is this 
another case of false news? If 
so where does it come from?” 
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cA camera 


that captures life 


The Amazing Feats 
of GRAFLEX 


Ot of a dull drab morning, one 
that would discourage another 
camera, the GRAFLEX snaps clear 
sharp pictures. , . action or still life. 
Indoors this wizard of camera crafts- 
manship will snap artistic and char- 
acteristic pictures of people and ob- 
jects —pictures with personality. On 
late cloudy afternoons the GRAFLEX 
will take perfect photographs. Note 
these two contrasting snaps . . . the 
child indoors, and the outdoor scene. 
The same high speed lens that made 
one picture possible also made the 
other picture possible. Even in the 
tain this camera records crisp, vivid 
impressions. 


These are GRAFLEX characteristics :— 
A high speed lens that gathers more light. 
A shutter curtain that admits more light. A 
focusing hood that enables you to see how 
the picture will actually appear, right side 
up, in full size. A turn of the knob brings it 
up in strong and clear focus, and you can 
see that it is in focus. 

These features make the GRAFLEX 
what it is, the finest camera on the market 
and the most desirable one to own. It is easy 
of operation. Set for light and action de- 
sired, then press the lever. 


Ask your dealer to show you a GRAFLEX 
or write for booklet “‘D.5” to 


THE FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


For Sale by Eastman Kodak Company Dealers 
ROSE NASA RNCROREIIIET SIGE 
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AERONAUTICS 





Atlantic Events 


Last week several thousand 
robins, wrens and _ starlings, mi- 
grating from their winter homes, 
were lost in'a fog off New York 
Harbor. Happily, they found ref- 
uge on the steamship, Elbro, an- 
chored near Ambrose Light. Some 
were killed by dashing themselves 
against the cabins of the ship. 
Bird-lovers were touched but, most 
of the world knew naught of 
feathered events, at a time when 
French birdmen had found no 
refuge and U. S. birdmen were 
preparing to migrate across the 
Atlantic. 

Nungesser & Coli. More than 
eight days had passed since Capt. 
Charles Eugene Jules Marie Nun- 
gesser, idol of Paris, onetime cow- 
puncher in Argentina, multi- 
wounded War ace with platinum- 
patched bones, and Capt. Francois 
Coli, son of a hardy clan of seamen, 
with a black patch over his right 
eye, left the Paris airport of Le 
Bourget (TIME, May 16). It was 
barely possible that they had lost 
their way in the fog and were 
alive somewhere in the wilderness 
of Labrador. It was more likely 
that heavy ice on the wings of their 
plane forced them to death in the 
waters of the Atlantic off the coast 
of Newfoundland. Several reput- 
able citizens of Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, swore that they saw 
(others heard) a plane in the air 
at about the hour that the White 
Bird was due. But a_ thorough 
combing of land and sea in this 
district had not yet revealed even 
so much as a strut of the White 
Bird. 

One wireless message last week, 
obviously a hoax, said: “Nunges- 
ser and Coli have been located. 
The two aviators trekked into 
Trinity [Newfoundland] late Thurs- 
day afternoon. ... They were be- 
draggled and weary. News follows 
by cable. Please distribute to news- 
papers.” 

Raymond Orteig, Manhattan ho- 
telman, donor of the $25.000 prize 
for the first non-stop flight between 
Paris and New York, offered a 
$5,000 reward to the aviator who 
should discover either Captain Nun- 
gesser or Captain Coli or traces of 
their White Bird. Soon followed 
the announcement by Rodman 
Wanamaker, Manhattan-Philadel- 
phia department store owner, of a 
$25,000 reward to anyone who 
should find the two Frenchmen, 
dead or alive. 

Saint-Roman & Mouneyros. Ob- 
scure in the popular eye, two dar- 
ing French aviators, Captain Saint- 
Roman and Commander Mouneyros, 
defied instructions from their 
government a fortnight ago by at- 
tempting to hop across the Atlantic 
after removing the pontoons from 
their seaplane. They left St. 
Louis, Senegal (West Africa), and 
headed toward Brazil. Two radio 
messages, saying first that the fly- 
ers were 200, then 120 miles from 
the mainland of Brazil, were all 


the world ever heard of them. The 
TIME, 
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search for them was last week 
given up as hopeless. 

Lindbergh. Two weeks ago, the 
name of Captain Charles A. Lind- 
bergh meant nothing to the aver- 
age U. S. inhabitant. Last week, 
he became a sudden, romantic na- 
tional hero with a _ collection of 
nicknames: “Lone Wolf”  Lind- 
bergh, “Lucky” Lindbergh, “F lyin’ 
Fool” Lindbergh, etc. 

Having farmed in Little Falls, 
Minn., and frightened old ladies 
with reckless motorcycle exploits, 
he learned to fly at the age of 20, 
In accordance with his _ father’s 
dying wishes, he took his father’s 
ashes aloft in a plane and scattered 
them over the old homestead. Then 
he went into the air mail service, 
gained a creditable record. 

Last week, single-handed he 
piloted the Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Lowis, from San Diege to 
Curtiss Field, L. I., stopping only 
at St. Louis. His flying time—21 
hr. 20 min.—was the fastest ever 
made from coast to coast. Grin- 
ning like a schoolboy emerging from 
a showerbath, he told inquisitive 
reporters that all he needed before 
hopping across the Atlantic was a 
little sleep, good weather, a couple 
of sandwiches and a bottle of 
water. 

Romantic speculators soon placed 
bets that Lone Pilot Lindbergh, 25 
and tousled-haired, would be the 
first to reach Paris. 

Meanwhile, after long prepara- 
tions and several accidents, two 
other giant monoplanes on Long 
Island were pronounced fit to con- 
quer the Atlantic, as soon as the 
weather appeared agreeable. At 
Curtiss Field, Clarence Chamber- 
lin and Lloyd Bertaud waited with 
the single-motored Wright-Bellanca 
named Columbia. At Roosevelt 
Field, Commander’ Richard EE. 
Byrd and Bert Acosta waited with 
the tri-motored Fokker named 
America. 

Germans viewed the Atlantic 
events calmly. Said the Taegliche 
Rundschau of Berlin: “If in the 
near future one of the colossal 
Junkers-Rumpler airplanes at- 
tempts the Atlantic, we shall quiet- 
ly look at our watches and say, 
‘Now it must be there,’ and in ten 
minutes we shall hear it through 
radio.” 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries. 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 
students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 
universities for courses taken. 
This Cruise is Co-educational. 
Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 
ates, also to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 
Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To President Emeritus 
Arthur Twining Hadley of Yale 
University; a granddaughter; in 
Manhattan. The parents are Mor- 
ris Hadley and Katherine Blodgett 
Hadley. 


Born. To Doris Kenyon Sills 
and Milton Sills, cinema players; 
a son; in Manhattan. 


Engaged. John Cyril Maude, only 
son of British Actor Cyril Maude; 
to Rosamond Murray of Boston. 


Engaged. Louise J. Mitchell, 
daughter of John J. Mitchell, 
famed Chicago banker; to John 
P. Kellogg, assistant to Professor 
James H. Breasted, Orientalist of 
the University of Chicago. 


Married. Pola Negri, cine m- 
actress; to Prince Serge Mdivani 
of Georgia (now a state in the 
Russian Union); at Seraincourt, 
France. 


Married. Mary Ashley, daughter 
of Minister of Transport Col. Wil- 
fred Ashley; co-heiress with’ her 
sister, Lady Edwina Cynthia An- 
nette Mountbatten, to £6,000,000 
from her late grandfather, Sir 
Ernest Cassel; to Captain Alec 
Cunningham Reid, M. P., once fly- 
ing instructor to Edward of 
Wales; in London. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer flamboyantly spoke of: 
“England’s wealthiest girl and 
handsomest man... .” 


Married. Hamilton Fish Potter, 
great-grandson and namesake of 
President Grant’s Secretary of 
State, Hamilton Fish, and descend- 
ant of wooden-legged Peter Stuy- 
vesant, last Dutch colonial gov- 
ernor of New Netherland;* to Al- 
ma Virginia Murray; in Manhat- 
tan. Headmaster the Rev. Endi- 
cott Peabody of Groton School of- 
ficiated. 


Sued For Divorce. By  Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of State 
under President Wilson (1920-21) ; 
Mrs. Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, au- 
thor of The Green Forest (TIME, 
Jan. 31); in Paris. 


Sued for Divorce. Joie W. Ray, 
famed Chicago foot-racer, onetime 
World’s Champion at distances 
from a half-mile to 5,000 metres; 
by Mrs. Myrtle Ray. Charge: 
non-support. 


*Now New York State. 


Died. Mrs. Margaret Porter 
Satin, 31, daughter of the late 
Author William Sidney Porter (pen 
name: QO. Henry); at Banning, 
Calif.; of tuberculosis. She had 
been married four days to one 
A. J. Satin, having been divorced 
several years ago from Artist Os- 
car Cesare, 


Died. Mrs. Katherine Jerome 
Purdy Mott, wife of Jordan Law- 
rence Mott, President of the J. L. 
Mott Iron Works; at Cannes, 
France. 


Died. Haakon Jorgensen, 48, 
able Danish police commissioner, 
inventor of the numerical system 
for the telegraphic identification of 
criminals,* adopted in 1923 by the 
International Police Conference; 
author of a Register of Interna- 
tional Criminals; in Copenhagen, 
Denmark; from paralysis of the 
brain. - 


Died. George Godolphin Os- 
borne, 64, tenth Duke of Leeds, re- 
puted “largest owner of gin dis- 
tilleries in the United Kingdom”; 
in London. As _ principal partner 
of Holland & Co., makers of Gor- 
don gin, he turned the abundant 
juniper bushes on his estate to 
good use in flavoring gin, 


Died. _ Privy Councillor Maxi- 
milian Kempner, 72, Chairman of 
the German Potash Syndicate; from 
heart disease; at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, returning from the U. S. 
where he had defended the syndi- 
cate against U. S. charges of 
monopoly, 


Died. Dr. Joseph Shield Nichol- 
son, 76, famed professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; in Edinburgh. 


Died. Sir Sidney Colvin, 81, au- 
thor-critic, once Slade professor of 
Arts at Cambridge; once Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings of the 
British Museum; whose friends in- 
cluded many literati;+ in London. 


*Each_ characteristic line, loop, arch, 
whorl of a set of finger-prints is num- 
bered. The set is classified, can then be 
decoded for identification. 

TRobert Louis Stevenson, Robert Brown- 
ing, George Meredith, Burne-Jones, Ros- 
setti, Ruskin, Kipling, Conrad, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Thomas Hardy, Walter de la Mare, 
Rupert Brooke, Henry James. 
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The time and 
money you save 
by stropping 
your blades 
will surprise you 


A NEW blade stropped on a 
Twinplex is much sharper than just 
a new blade. It will shave you 
much more quickly. 

Strop it each time before you use it and it 
will last for shave after shave. The saving 
in blade money will total dollars before the 
year is over. 


Consider this— 


“Have been an enthusiastic user of the 
Twinplex since I was first introduced to 
one during the “Big Fracas.’ We had one in 
our squad while over there and, believe me, 
it was a life saver. Assoonas I came home I 
bought my Twinplex and since then I have 
used but one package of blades. Have the 
last blade in the stropper 
now and expect to use 
it for some time tocome. 
I shave every morning 
and the old ‘bristles’ 
are as tough as any of ™“ 
em. (Signed) “Sw 

F, J. Sheehan, Chicago, Illinois. 


You can imagine how much his 
saving in blades has amounted to. As for 
the improvement in the shave, here's your 
chance to see for yourself. 


Stropped NEW Blade Free 

Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a NEW blade stropped on a Twinplex. 
We would like to show you what real 
shaving is. 
All dealers are authorized to sell you a 
Twinplex on 30 days trial. If after four 
weeks of marvelous shaving you are willing 
to forego the comfort and economy you 
have enjoyed, give up your Twinplex and 
get back your money. If you can’t find the 
model you want, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1672 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 


winple 





F “SEATTLE” is only 

a name, a great experi- 
ence awaits you, for this 
summer you can come 
Westward through the 
Storied PacificNorthwest 
to a wonderful climax in 
the ‘Charmed Land” at 
Seattle — colorful, pro- 
gressive,western metrop- 
olis, gateway to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


Seattle and Puget Sound 
are unmatched as a vacation 
land. Read what a few 
famous persons say: 

Witiiam H. Tart: ‘**The most 
beautiful vista of lake, sea and snow- 
capped mountains that ever delight- 
ed the eye of man in this or any 
other country.” 


Marsuatt Jorrre, of France: 

“Seattle is the keystone of your 
western empire.” 
Oris Sxinner, noted actor: ‘‘Of 
all the cities I visit Seattle intrigues 
me most by sheer beauty and magic 
of its growth.” 


Dr. Woonvs Hutcuinson: **The 
Charmed Land of the American 
continent, the most restful and 
soothing climate in the world. 

Summer is cool here—aver- 
age July temperature 62 de- 
grees. 

Tomakeyourvacationcom- 

lete take the Paciric Coast 

MPIRE Tour—Washington, 
Oregon, California—the trip 
of a lifetime, remembered a 
lifetime. See all the Pacific 
Coast by including Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego. Ask 
about side trips to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Round trip summer ex- 

cursion fare, Chicago to 

Seattle and Pacific North- 

west $90.30; via Washing- 

ton, Oregon, California, 
only $108.30. 


Write today for FREE il- 
lustrated booklet—‘‘Seattle 
and the Charmed Land.” 


Address Room 102, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


The Understanding Heart (Joan 
Crawford, Francis X. Bushman Jr.) 
is so befuddled that it is incom- 
prehensible. It has less merit, 
even, than the original novel by 
Peter B. Kyne. The director suc- 
ceeds in trapping in a forest fire 
a loose woman, an escaped convict 
who had been unjustly jailed for 
murder, a_ beautiful heroine, a 
virile ranger, a simple sheriff and 
a clown. As the flames threaten 
doom, confessions are in order. 
Comes an airplane in the sky, drop- 
ping parachutes, with which the 
little group is saved by jumping 
over a cliff. 


Annie Laurie (Lillian Gish). 
Heather-bred Scotsmen had _ best 
avoid this Hollywood version of 
bloody feuds in the Highlands. 
Hollywood handsomes in kilts are, 
all too plainly, still Hollywood 
handsomes. The flutter-armed, 
whitefaced Miss Gish is no braw 
Scotch lassie. Lurid effects of 
green moustaches and blue foliage 
enliven the colored shots. In Man- 
hattan, the film is another of those 
so-called “long run” features that 
charge legitimate theatre prices for 
no apparent reason. 


The Love Thrill (Laura La 
Plante, Bryant Washburn, Tom 
Moore). An insurance saleslady 
masquerades as the widow of a 
supposedly deceased big game 
hunter. Her game: to sell a fat 
policy to a plutocrat. Complica- 
tion ensues when the hunter turns 
up for dinner with the plutocrat, 
wearing wilderness whiskers and 
a new name. In the finished com- 
pany of the Messrs. Washburn and 
Moore, Miss La Plante’s dimpled 
blondness appears to great and 
amusing advantage. 


. . . 


Convoy (Lowell Sherman, Dor- 
othy Mackaill). Destroyers riding 
the moiling waves like unruly 
hunters, great ships shivering to 
the touch of torpedoes and keeling 
over into waiting sea graves, are 
the irreproachable chief actors of 
this potent inducement to join the 
Navy. But any sailor would de- 
plore the squishily melodramatic 
story that wanders over the brine— 
a U. S. society girl tracking down 
a flowery German spy with consid- 
erable damage to her reputation. 


Sefiorita (Bebe Daniels, William 
Powell}. By inviolable tradition 
every Hollywood comedienne must 
occasionally don trousers. Here, 
with uncommon credibility and un- 
believable agility Miss Daniels plays 
both a_ seductive female and a 
Fairbanksian, dueling male. The 
diverting, rapid story is concerned 
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with a cattle-stealing feud between 
two South American clans. 


The Claw (Norman Kerry, Claire 
Windsor). Britishers, wearing 
rather respectable clothes, are put 
into situations intended to be dra- 
matic, among a tribe of prancing, 
tom-tomming South African can- 
nibals. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Katy Did is a _ harmless little 
play with scant humor and a 
musical comedy plot. A_ waitress 
at Childs picks up a vagrant for- 
eigner and marries: him the next 
day. She sets him up first as a 
dishwasher, then as a_bootlegger. 
When the rest of the cast arrive 
with the news that he is the King 
of Suavia, everybody merrily turns 
bootlegger including the Suavian 
Ambassador. 


One for All. An impecunious, 
consumptive scientist needs $900 to 
perfect his tuberculosis remedy. 
His good wife earns just that sum 
by vending her virtue to the vil- 
lain. Her subsequent endless re- 
morse is no more awful than the 
boredom of the audience. The 
play is embellished by glimpses 
into dens of vice along Riverside 
Drive. 


Oh Ernest. As sodden and pale 
as a 10c-portion of mashed pota- 
toes is this musical comedy adapta- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s gay farce The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Wil- 
dian epigrams frolic beside such 
lines as “My Rolls is waiting; so 
is my coffee.” Sometimes the danc- 
ing is agreeable. 


. 7 . 


He Loved the Ladies is the most 
horribly acted play in Manhattan. 
The plot: A maiden, born sub rosa, 
inherits the millions of her father. 
Fortunately for her social preten- 
sions, he also leaves letters to 
prove he was the intermittent para- 
mour of nearly every respected ma- 
tron in town. 


Julie. “Thees Pierre, ’e iz one 


dam fine bootlaig, mais nevaire, 
nevaire will I make ze marriage wiz 
him” is the type of dialogue that 
drove many of the audience home 
at the end of Act II. Some re- 
mained to snicker at tense moments. 
The plot involves a drunken Canuck 
mother who sells her daughter, 
Julie, to a bootlegger for two cases 
of Scotch. There is also the stal- 
wart Yankee youth who saves the 
girl over the disapproval of his 
tight little mother, and a bady who 
did not belong to Julie after all. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Boy 


One afternoon last week John 
Webb, 19, of Anniston, Ala., crossed 
Times Square, Manhattan, _sur- 
rounded by a crowd of tittering 
street dolls and foyer sheiks. He 
entered a Childs’ restaurant near- 
by, sat down, ordered a meal. The 
crowd persisted in peering at him 
through the window; some of them 
entered the restaurant and ordered 
a glass of milk or a cracker in 
order to sit near him; waitresses 
in the restaurant whispered behind 
their hands. 

What was the matter with 19- 
year-old John Webb? 

Nothing was the matter with 
19-year-old John Webb. He felt 
fine, had good appetite, was merely 
taking his 612-lb. self to visit 
friends in Hackensack. 


Picker 

In Buffalo, N. Y., one George 
Malloy, 19, walking to church, spied 
and picked up a small disc that 
bulged in the middle. During a 
Methodist-Episcopal service he 
amused himself by picking and 
stabbing at his curious treasure 
with his pen knife. His inattention 
bothered no one until Blam! off 
blew Picker Malloy’s thumb and 
forefinger.* 


Smeller 


In Manhattan, one Sandro Rod- 
reguez accepted a drink from the 
hip-flask of one Ralph Martinez, 
a total stranger. Raising the glass 
to his lips, Mr. Rodreguez smelled, 
frowned, excused himself, returned 
after several minutes with a police- 
man, who arrested Mr. Martinez 
for burglary. Mr. Martinez plead- 
ed guilty. He had stolen, not only 
the wine which Mr. Rodreguez had 
recognized instantly as his own, 
but several of Mr. Rodreguez’s 
rings and bracelets, also his watch. 


Chimney Man 


In Media, Pa., Bernard C. Black, 
84, called “Old Man of the Chim- 
ney” because for many years he 
refused to budge from a_burned- 
down, ramshackle ruin consisting 
chiefly of a chimney on a $100,000 
tract of land owned by him, died, 
following an apoplectic stroke. 


Bold 


In Berlin, Captain Schneider, bold 
keeper of the Zoo, with a bucket 
in one hand, approached a matron- 
ly lioness named “Italy,” squeezed 
rhythmically, left her cage with 
his bucket half full of lioness milk. 

Captain Schneider promptly des- 
patched “Italy’s” milk to Professor 
Gerngross of the Technical High 


*His find had been a dynamite cap. 


Egypt, Temple of Isis Philaes 


This Lifetime Trip 


Round the 
World 


at $11.37 per day 


Enjoy 110 days of glorious adventure — visit 
22 ports in 14 countries—for about what it costs 
you to live at home. The fare includes meals and 
first cabin accommodations on a palatial Presi- 
dent Liner. 

You see Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples,Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, New York, Havana, Cristobal, 
Balboa, Los Angeles and San Francisco. Hono- 
lulu, too, if you choose. 

You visit cities of great charm in countries of 
world importance. See strange peoples, quaint 
customs, unique architecture. 

There is time for sightseeing during the skip’s 
stay at each port. Or you may stopover at any 
port for two weeks or longer if you like. 

The ships are luxurious and steady. Wide 
decks. Beds not berths. The excellence of the 
cuisine is a feature. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen 
days from Seattle for Japan, China, Manila. 

ADollar Linersailsevery week from LosAngeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. From Boston and 
New York there are fortnightly sailings for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for 
Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent, or 


American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadw: New York 101 Bourse Bldg. . + Philadelphia, Pe. 
604 Fifth po and 25 Broadway, New York 110South Dear rn Street . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. Fecparsh, Pa. 514 W. Sixth Street . Los Angeles 4 
177 State Street Boston, M Dime Bank Building 

1519 Railroad Ave. So. . Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. -» San Francisco, itd 
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Island 


Most Glorious , 
Vacation of All / 


This summer’s outing 
via the “Road of Un- 
usual Service”— 


Colorado 


Yellowstone 


Three vacations in one 
—including Pikes Peak, 
Royal Gorgebydaylight, 
Salt Lake City, Amer- 
ican River Canyon, the 
Golden Strand of the Pa- 


cific, Carriso Gorge, the 
Apache Trail country. 


ONE LOW 
ROUND-TRIP 
FARE 
Stop-over Anywhere 


Another Rock Island 
Vacation Special is a 
series of delightfully 
restful Colorado tours 
—planned in advance 
to suit all tastes and 
pocketbooks—all ex- 
penses prepaid. 

Famous trains— 
Golden State Limited 
Rocky Mountain Limited 
and others—to serve you 


Mail the coupon for details 


Rock qaané Vacation Travel Service Bureau 

A La Salle St. Station, ae 1. 
Send yon > literature on OColorado, 0 Yellow- 
stone, LiCalifornia (check book or books desired), 
also complete information regarding fares, stopovers, 
etc. Lam interested in your All-expense Colorado 
Tours—(O Personally Conducted, DGo-as-you-please. 


Name ———————$ 


Address (219C) 


—-ee 
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School of Berlin, who had asked 
for it for scientific researches. 


Eccentrion 


At Harbin, Manchuria, an As- 
sociated Press correspondent last 
week cabled excerpts from the an- 
nouncements of a benefit perform- 
ance in a leading Harbin restaur- 
ant. The performance was entitled: 
“Exclusive and only visit of the 
world-famous circus eccentrion.” 

Details: 

“Extraordinary program. Lady 
athlete, with exclusive figure beauty 
in nature’s garb. Wrestling—men, 
women and mixed. *Various chan- 
sonnettes. Horse training in the 
open. Magic conjuror fakir of an- 
cient times. 

“World-famed satirical clowns. 
Living pure-bred stallions driven 
to music and songs of Asiatic orig- 
in. Eccentrics and acrobats. The 
Brothers Krolikov Choir, of which 
one is a sister. 

“At the conclusion of this unprec- 
edented, magnificent program, to the 
great surprise of the audience, the 
most alive man will be eaten be- 
fore the eyes of the public. Highly 
strung and nervous persons are re- 
quested to leave the hall during this 
turn. 

“The whole program will be 
pitched at the public in the most 
striking manner and. will be ac- 
companied by a conferencier using 
the most refined expressions.” 


In Chicago 


In Chicago, the Council of Alder- 
men bumbled loudly when a bill 
was introduced to authorize fire- 
engine sirens on hearses. Under- 
takers had complained they were 
not receiving respect or public co- 
operation while following their pro- 
fession. 

“What’s the big idea?” argued 
Alderman T. J. Byrne, opposed. 
“Nobody who is dead is in a hurry 
to get anywhere.” Mayor William 
Hale Thompson ruled the bill de- 
feated. 


“Gone Wolf” 


At Greenpoint, Brooklyn, one Wil- 
liam Connors yanked powerfully 
on the leash of his police dog, 
Alex, when the latter, growling 
savagely, made a sudden leap at 
a passing woman. The woman 
screeched, fled. The dog turned, 
sprang at its master who, burly, 
sank his fingers in the dog’s 
throat as he was knocked flat. For 
six minutes man and dog writhed 
on the sidewalk, snapping, shout- 
ing, snarling, grunting. Then the 
dog groaned, fell limply over, 
wheezed, died. Police dog experts 
admitted Alex had “gone wolf.” 


Hammer 


In Shawano, Wis., a correspond- 
ent of the Milwaukee Journal re- 
lated an interview with one Alex- 
ander Besaw, 98, of Kenhena In- 
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dian Reservation, Wis. 

“Look,” said Mr. Besaw, “here’s 
something I’m going to show you. 
That’s the stone hammer that the 
Indians were going to kill Captain 
John Smith with the time that 
Pocahontas rushed in and_ saved 
him. The old chief I got it from 
told me that. I was five years old 
and so drunk I could hardly stand 
up the day I took it out of his 
tent, after he’d been killed in a 
fight.” 


In Joliet 


In Joliet, Ill, a priest driving 
an automobile asked permission to 
pass through the State prison 
grounds “for a short cut.” He was 
seized and, after a violent brawl, 
unfrocked, and seen to be no priest. 
The automobile contained “a can 
of soup” (nitro-glycerin), loaded 
pistol, cartridge belt, two suits of 
clothes, a blue-print of the prison. 


Chivalrous 


In Annapolis, Md., Judge Robert 
Moss of the circuit court suspended 
sentence on one Elizabeth Mum- 
ford, 51, convicted of pilfering 
$20,956 in ten years from the 
county school board by raising 
checks, because, he said, he came 
of stock which believed no woman 
should be punished “unless she had 
reached such a state of depravity 
that she was no longer a fit per- 
son to be at freedom.” 


““Good Measure” 


In Manhattan, Magistrate Mich- 
ael Delagi suspended sentence on 
one Victoria Preble, charged with 
intoxication and disorderly con- 
duct for singing songs loudly in 
front of her home, when she testi- 
fied she wrote and sang songs for 
a living and demonstrated her 
ability in court by rendering a 
composition called “Good Measure.” 


Crock 


In Sunbury, Pa., David Ross Me- 
Creary, ten months old, crawled to 
a crock, pulled himself erect, peered 
in, fell in, drowned in five inches of 
water. 


Seal 


In Lynn, Mass., a wild seal swam 
and dived in a stagnant inland pool 
beside a highway. Thousands of 
people paused to watch. Traffic on 
the highway came to a standstill. 
Unable to disperse the crowd the 
police, vexed, fetched a riot* gun, 
slaughtered the seal. 

*Semi-automatic shot gun, shooting eight 
shells (usually. buckshot). The barrel is 
shortened to permit easy handling, wide 
pattern of shot. The Winchester and Rem- 
ington companies manufacture many such 
for policemen, 





Then, said he, “I saw the bright 
lights <. all the great cities of 
the worl See I 
“Names make news.” Last week a eouniaey 5 te ~ PPE eg 
the following names made the fol- a country politician, with all the 
lowing news: large leisure and golden oppor- 
tunity for decency, comfort, use- 
fulness and prosperity looming up 
before me as a career.” 


Round the world 


For SECOND 
YouNG Ze SZ ANNUAL 
MEN Riel CRUISE 
OVER SEPTEMBER 
IT YRS. sm oo To MAY 


no 


Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
(New York) has a red-eyed ele- 
phant and a crouching panther on 
his desk. Last week a female bear 
cub joined — prowled around 
among paper nives and cigar ? 
ashes. The elephant and panther are aan, eee ata em) 
bronze. The bearlet is flesh and beroarenig est Point, entere - 
blood, was sent to the Zoo, named 
“Miss Sullivan.” 


Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, China in Fall 
and Europe in Spring 
College, Graduate and pS eanety Courses under 


. . 


a selected faculty 
For Illustrated Booklet, i aps, Terms and Courses, 
ress; 
University Travel Association, Inc. ! 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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DUNLOP 


SCIENCE 
has again 
achieved the 
unbelievable 


eANNOUNCING the finest 
golf-ball ever produced by 
the world’s largest maker 


of fine golf-balls..... 


HE million or more golfers 

who have played the Dun- 
lop will be astounded to hear 
that there is now a better 
golf-ball than the renowned 
“Blue” Dunlop. 


This new world-beater is 
called the “Black” Dunlop. 

Never have the Dunlop 
laboratories surpassed them- 
selves so notably asin produc- 
ing the new “Black” Dunlop 
—a ball definitely greater in 
distance, truer in flight and 
more accurate in putting. 

Again Dunlop has accom- 
plished the unbelievable. 


THE NEW BLACK DUNLOP 


DUNLOP 


GOLF 
BALL 


to deliver but I guess I'll let you 
read it in the morning newsapers.” 
The nub of the speech was that it 
is harder to make a rifle than to 
shoot one. 


Sir Thomas Beecham (orchestra 
conductor, son of the late Beecham, 
pill manufacturer) walking in Lon- 
don, was oppressed by the heat, 
stripped off his fur-lined overcoat, 
hailed a taxi, put coat on seat, 
bade the driver follow slowly as he 
walked home. 


Bartolomeo Vanzetti (fish peddler 
condemned with Nicola Sacco, 
shoemaker, to die in July for mur- 
dering payroll carriers in 1920) 
was interviewed in the Dedham, 
Mass., jail by a newsgatherer. 
Said Mr. Vanzetti: “If it had not 
been for these thing, I might have 
live out my life talking at street 
corners to scorning men.* I might 
have die, unmarked, unknown, a 
failure. Now we are not a failure. 
This is our career and our triumph. 
Never in our full life can we hope 
to do such work for tolerance, for 
joostice, for man’s onderstanding of 
man, as now we do by an accident. 
Our words, our lives, our pains— 
nothing! The taking of our lives— 
lives of a good shoemaker and 
a poor fish peddler—all! That last 
moment belong to us—that agony 
is our triumph!” 


Webster Thayer (Massachusetts 
judge who charged the Sacco-Van- 
zetti jury to return a death ver- 
dict) was flayed in the Nation, as 
in many another organ. The arti- 
cle, subtitled “The Case for Im- 
peachment” concluded: “The six 
affidavits in the hands of Governor 
Fuller strip Judge Thayer naked 
of decency and justice. They ought 
to force his immediate resignation 
or lead to his speedy impeach- 


ment. A comparison between Judge 
Thayer and Pontius Pilate is all 
in the latter’s favor.” 


Dr. Samuel Adkins Eliot (34- 
year-old son of the late Dr. Charles 
William Eliot, Harvard patriarch) 
resigned as_ president of the 
American Unitarian Association 
after 27 years, saying: “I was 
trained to be a parish minister 
and that has always seemed to be 
the work most worth doing in the 
world.” He will become pastor of 
the Arlington St. Church, Boston. 


Premier Stanley Baldwin of Brit- 
ain and his Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, were re- 
ported to have walked together 
from Downing Street to the House 
of Commons past the Foreign Of- 


*He preaches Radicalism. 
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fice archway, which Sir Austen 
had caused to be scrubbed until 
the stonework looked but a decimal 
fraction of its true age. Said 
Sir Austen, pointing proudly: 
“We have had a wash.” An admir- 
er of weather-worn stonework, Mr, 
Baldwin looked glum, said nothing, 


David Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill were reported to have 
discussed the apparent inability of 
leading men to withstand the phys- 
ical strain of British politics, in- 
stancing the apparently imminent 
collapse of Premier Stanley Bald- 
win and the recent illness (in 
Philadelphia) of Ramsay Macdon- 
ald. Mr. Lloyd George was said to 
have said: “You and I, Winston, 
are more fortunate.” Mr. Churchill 
— replied: “Yes, but we like 
it. 


Adolph Zukor (cinema) visited 
in his home town, Ricse, Hungary, 
at the cottage he built and main- 
tains there for his Magyar uncle. 
The populace (2,500) followed his 
tour of inspection to his parents’ 
graves, to the synagogue, power 
station and other public buildings 


built by him. 


Dr. Frank Crane (platitudes) has 
a son James, actor. Last week 
Manhattan police sped at 5 a. m. 
to quell a reported disturbance in 
a hotel, found James Crane sit- 
ting innocently in a chair, while 
upon the bed lay an unloaded re- 
volver. He said he had just un- 
packed the weapon from his trunk, 
was held in $500 bail for violating 
the Sullivan law (anti-concealed 
weapons). 


Rodman Wanamaker (sportsman- 
philanthropist) offered $1,000 in 
cash prizes for musical composi- 
tions by Negroes, to be submitted 
to the Robert Curtis Ogden Asso- 
ciation (Philadelphia) by June 1. 
Types of music called for: a hymn 
of freedom, or a love song, or 2 
lullaby, or a prestidigitation (jig, 
scherzo, lively tune), or a synchron- 
ous effect with melodies. 


FRENCH SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, 
Lake Champlain. 

A real summer camp with land 

and water sports, saddle horses, 
camping trips in the Green Moun- 
tains, arts and crafts, p/us FRENCH, 
conversation and vocabulary taught 
by use in camp activities by native 
French associates and French-speak- 
ingcouncillors. Write for information. 


Edward D. Collins, Director ECOLE 
CHAMPLAIN, Middlebury, Vt. 
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BUSINESS 


Goodyear 


Bickering stockholders and credi- 
tors of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. harkened to the counsel of Owen 
D. Young and last week agreed to 
cease their years of quarrels and 
lawsuits. 

In 1920 the company, under the 
presidency of its founder Frank A. 
Seiberling, was practically bank- 
rupt. Dillon, Read & Co., who 
worked out the re-financing plans, 
had President Seiberling removed 
and the company placed under a 
management committee. This com- 
mittee consisted of Clarence Dillon 
of Dillon, Read & Co., John Sher- 
win of the Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Young. Mr. Young 
has been inactive as a manager, in 
reserve as counsellor, 

Under the management committee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. soon 
began to make profits. It is the 
largest company in the industry. 
But ordinary Goodyear stockholders 
received no share of the profits. 
The money went to pay interest on 
bonds and other new indebtedness 
incurred by the Dillon, Read re- 
financing. The management com- 
mittee, particularly Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Sherwin, were mismanaging, 
cried stockholders. 

Mr. Young’s Goodyear pacifica- 
tion plan of last week provides 
for 1) a new board of directors 
to represent all factors in the com- 
pany’s finances; 2) a $60,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue to re- 
place the previous re-financing 
mortgages and save the company 
$1,100,000 yearly in interest; 3) 
Paul W. Litchfield to continue as 
president. Mr. Litchfield was long 
Mr. Seiberling’s vice president. 
Edward G. Wilmer, who now func- 
tions as Dillon, Read’s president of 
Dodge Bros. (motor cars, Graham 
Bros. trucks), was the management 
committee’s first successor to one- 
time President Seiberling. 


§2 & $2 


General Motors directors, who 
last week declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2, also declared 
above and beyond that an extra 
quarterly dividend of $2. On April 
1, the corporation had $150,000,000 
in current cash and negotiable se- 
curities. 


High Seat 


Last week again a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange was sold 
for a new record price—$210,000.* 


Car Loadings 


When U. S. railroads load more 
than 1,000,000 cars of freight in 
one week, as the American Rail- 


*The highest price paid for a seat up to 
June 1, 1926 was $150,000. 


. . . you know those evenings. Warm... alive crowd... 
music... one must dance a little... proximity. Perfect, these 
circumstances, for one of Nature’s major unpleasantnesses. 
Moisture under the arms... stains... undainty odor. Com- 
forting, then, is your security. Your precaution, the same that 
millions of men and women the world over regularly take, 
can not fail you even here. Twice a week you use your 
Odorono for checking excessive perspiration. And your as- 
surance is complete—as soap and water could never make it 
—of constant after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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Somewhere in that file-drawer, there is a 
letter that is very much out of sight, but . of 
out of mind. The Boss is impatient; the file 
clerk is exasperated; the letter itself is calm. 
The proper folder is there, jumbled among the 
others, but the letter is not in its folder. It 
is misfiled in some other folder—but which 
one? 

Folders that contain more than a few papers, 
bulge out of shape; the indexed back slips 
down out of sight; the natural separation 
between folders is lost; some ride up in the 
drawer, making an uneven top; others slump 
at the bottom. Mis-filing is the natural result. 


There is a cure for all this. The Boss 
needn’t wait a minute for a letter that is filed 


The indexes of 

“Vertex” Pockets are 

always in sight. The pockets fit down square 

into the file, and stand erect. They hold 3) 

or 300 letters as easily as a folder holds three. 

Nearly every file-drawer has its over- 

crowded folders, which should be replaced by 
“Vertex” File Pockets. 


To test the thing out, send for a 
sample. We will mail it entirely 
free, if you will try it in place of one 
of your bulkiest folders. 


ee eo ee ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in May 23rd TIME. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


way Association reported last week 
for the fourth time this year, that 
means that commodities are mov- 
ing, that business is good. The 
continuing bituminous (soft) coal 
strike and the Mississippi river 
basin flood have prevented more 
than four 1,000,000-car weeks this 
year, 


Honest Shoppers 


To a sub-convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in Chicago last week, Presi- 
dent Homer Buckley of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, saia: “The 
theory [that the customer is al- 
‘vays right] is sound because 99% 
of the people are honest. The 
other 1% takes advantage of the 
practice and the store may lose 
on the deal, but the loss is com- 
pensated by keepirg the othevs 
satisfied.” 

Because two years ago 12% of 
gross volume of department store 
sales was returned by dissatisfied 
customers, the University of Pitts- 
burgh is conducting research to 
learn just who is at fault—cus- 
tomer sr merchant. Data so far 
accumulated indicates that one is 
wrong as often as the other. 


New England v. South 


Considering that an appreciable, 
though by no means threatening 
portion of New England industries 
has moved to the newly energetic 
Piedmont section of North & South 
Carolina, this item in last week’s 
New England News Letter (“boost- 
er” periodical) suggested a_ thin 
smile, wry yet polite: 


South Looks to Us For Her 
Industries 


That the South considers 
New England the richest field 
in which to seek new industries 
is indicated by two half-page 
advertisements published in 
Boston newspapers recently. 
One is by the Alabama Power 
Co. . .. inviting New England 
textiles to that state. The 
other, published by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, invites 
New England industries to es- 
tablish branch plants and dis- 
tribution agencies in Atlanta. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Van 
(Oris Paxton & Mantis James) 
last week presented a revised ar- 
rangement of their railroads to the 


Sweringen brothers 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval. As in the case of the 
Nickel Plate System plans, dis- 
approved last year by the I. C. C. 
(TIME, March 15, 1926), Henry W. 
Anderson and George S. Kemp of 
Richmond, Va., who represent 
Chesapeake & Ohio minority stock- 
holders, are opposing the Van 
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Sweringens now. Hearings may 
last a year—as they did in the 
Nickel Plate System case. 

The Van Sweringen roads, which 
the two brothers control through 
stock ownership and co-operation of 
other stock owners sympathetic with 
their aims, are: Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate R. R. (nickname for 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R.), Pere Marquette and Erie, 

The ©. & O. connects Chicago, 
Cincinnati and _ Louisville with 
Washington and James River ports 
(Newport News, Old Point Com- 
fort, Norfolk). The territory fur- 
nishes farm products and coal for 
railroad transportation. Over the 
Hocking Valley, which it now owns, 
the C. & O. carries coal across in- 
dustrial Ohio to Toledo, where the 
coal is transshipped for northern 
Great Lakes ports. Oris Paxton 
Van Swerirgen is chairman of the 
C. & O. board of directors. 


The Nickel Plate R. R. connects 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis with 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and Buf. 
falo—industrial territory. Mantis 
James Van Sweringen is chairman 
of this road’s board of directors. 

The Pere Marquette connects 
grain and iron ore ports on Lake 
Michigan’s eastern shore with in- 
dustrial Toledo, Detroit and, across 
the Ontario peninsula of Canada, 
mercantile Buffalo. 

The Erie connects Chicago and 
Cincinnati with Cleveland, Buffalo 
and New York harbor—industrial 
and mercantile territory; some coal, 
some farm products. 

The plan creating the Nickel 
Plate System to compete in the 
East with the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and the Baltimore & 
Ohio was for the Nickel Plate R. R. 
to buy from the Van Sweringens 
and their associates control of the 
Erie, Pere Marquette and _ the 
Cc. & O. By controlling the Nickel 
Plate R. R., which became a sort 
of holding company, the Van Swer- 
ingens planned to control the whole 
system at relatively small cost to 
themselves. To reduce their in- 
vestment further, they formed the 
Vaness Co. as a company to hold 
their controlling stock in the Nickel 
Plate R. R. They sold Vaness 
stock for cash, retaining enough 
stock certificates however, to keep 
control. 

The revised arrangement is for 
the C. & O. to buy the Van Swer- 
ingens’ interests in the Erie and 
the Pere Marquette. These roads 
would be in the same relation to 
the ©. & O. as the Hocking Valley 
already is, i. e., subsidiaries. The 
hearings begun last week seek 
I. C. C. approval of these specific 
purchases. No mergers will be 
mentioned if wise Van Sweringen 
lawyers, of which Newton Diell 
Baker is the wisest, can divert the 
aueries of sharp-questioning Henry 
W. Anderson. 

The quarrel that makes __ the 
hearings bitter arises from the fact 
that the Nickel Plate R. R. owns 
stock control of the C. & O., and 
the Van Sweringens and_ their 
Vaness Co. continue to own the 
Nickel Plate. C. & O. minority 
stockholders claim that their com- 
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eAnnouncing 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


A financial organization of broad 


scope, newly established in New 


York and operating in the indus- 
trial field. Already participating 
extensively in the ownership of 


industrial enterprises, and having 


at its command the resources for 


investment in manufacturing or- 


ganizations engaged in varied lines 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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“The Oldest American 


pany is buying Van Sweringen 
property at prices set high by the 
Van Sweringens. They claim, too, 
that, if the I. C. C. permits the 
Cc. & O. to buy the Erie and the 
Pere Marquette (at Van Sweringen 
prices), later the Nickel Plate R. R. 
di. e., Van Sweringens and Vaness 
Co.) may hornswoggle the C. & O. 


Chesapeake Corp. Recently the 
Van Sweringens created the Chesa- 
peake Corp. as a subsidiary of the 
Nickel Plate. In exchange for the 
900,000 shares of the new corpo- 
ration, the Nickel Plate gave it 
600,000 shares of C. & O. stock. 
The 600,000 shares are slightly 
more than 50% of C. & O. stock. 
Therefore, the Chesapeake Corp. 
now controls the C. & O. The 
Nickel Plate can sell 449,999 shares 
of Chesapeake Corp. and still keep 
control of this corporation and, 
through it, of the C. & O. 

Last week the Chesapeake Corp. 
pawned its 600,000 C. & O. shares 
(worth $105,000,000) for $48,000,000 
by selling a collateral bond issue 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. These 
$48,000,000 give the Van Swerin- 
gens cash with which to pay off 
debts to bankers. 


Virginian Railway. At the 
C. & O. hearing last week President 
William Johnson Harahan of the 
Cc. & O. mentioned that he was 
trying to buy control of the Vir- 
$80,000,000. 


ginian Railway for 
This is the 545-mile road that Col. 
Henry H. Rogers of Standard Oil 
built to tap the soft coal deposits 


at Deepwater, W. Va. It runs 
parallel with the C. & O. to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. Last year the 
Pennsylvania, through its subsidi- 


ary, the Norfolk & Western, sought 
to lease the Virginian for 999 years. 
But the I. C. C. said no. The 
C. & O. may have better arguments 
to present before the I. C. C. 


Schematization. The following 
table schematizes the _ eventual, 
hoped-for relations of the various 
Van Sweringen properties: 


Van Sweringens control Vaness Co. 
Vaness Co. controls Nickel Plate. 
Nickel Plate controls Chesapeake Corp. 
Chesapeake Corp. controls C. & O. 

Cc. & O. controls Erie. 

Cc. & O. controls Pere Marquette. 

Cc. & O. controls Hocking Valley. 

Cc. & O. controls Virginian. 


Grain Trading 


Because the Chicago Board of 
Trade, if its officials had been 
conscientiously alert, might have 
prevented the Armour Grain Co. 
frauds (TIME, April 25 et ante), 
the Board has been the butt of 
severe criticism. Last week the 
situation was: 

C Illinois state senate had passed 
the Kessinger bill, which will re- 
quire that all Board of Trade 
transactions be reported openly. 
There can be no _ privacy, no 
secrecy. The Board had a battalion 
of hushers lobbying the state house 
of representatives to prevent pass- 
age of the Kessinger bill through 
that body. If the bill becomes law, 
grain traders can get an injunc- 
tion to prevent its going into effect. 
( The Board, as a threat, last 
week forbade trading in “futures” 
dated after Sept. 30. “Futures” 
are contracts for grain to be de- 
livered at some later, specified 
date. “Futures” are at the same 
time the playthings of speculators 


packages is more convenient 


ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post Insurance solves the 
problem of how to insure packages conveniently and 


economically. 


Coupons from a North America Coupon 


Book insure automatically and promise prompt adjust- 
ment in the event of claim. 


Ask any North America Agent about this dependable 
and efficient insurance—or send the attached coupon for 


full information. 


Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Pecocoeroree@eceee4 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-523 


ee 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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and the instrument of legitimate 
trading. 

C The state legislature is to con- 
sider a bill making grain elevators 
public utilities. All Illinois grain 
warehouses would be under joint 
control of the state and the Board 
of Trade. 


For Men 


American Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles decided at their 
Atlantic City convention last week 
to direct considerable of their 1927- 
28 advertising to men. Men, said 
F. A. Adams of Cincinnati to his 
associates, spend $60,000,000 yearly 
for cosmetics—perfumes, toilet 
waters, cold creams and talcums, 
A favorite talcum has been one 
that imitates a coat of tan. A 
new perfume intended for men is 
golden brown and has a_ bouquet 
reminiscent of Scotch whiskey. In the 
face of robust custom, the problem 
of advertising cosmetics to men is 
no less difficult than the problem 
of cigaret-makers advertising to 
women smokers. 


Advertisers 


Members of the Association of 
National Advertisers, who held their 
17th annual convention in Detroit 
last week, must decide each year 
when they make up their advertis- 
ing appropriations, what magazines 
and newspapers they will use. The 
number and type of readers* are 
important factors. 

Bothered yearly by such prob- 
lems, the National Advertisers 
asked O. C. Harn to give them his 
ideas. He is. managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
(A. B. C.), the organization that 
verifies a publisher’s statement of 
his net paid circulation. Said Mr. 
Harn: “Don’t be afraid to buy 
smaller circulation if the indications 
are it has the right kind of patrons. 
To drive for larger and larger cir- 
culations is only loading you up 
with a burden of your own creation. 
Publishers do not want to perpetrate 
this uneconomic thing of inflated 
circulations, but you force them 
to do it when they find you select 
your list of newspapers solely on 
the factor of having the largest 
circulation in town.” 


*Last (1926) statements of the average 
circulations of certain U. S. weeklies were: 


Saturday Evening Post.......... 2,674,343 
Literary Digest 1,300,236 
Collier’s 1,241,925 
Liberty 1,187,603 
Youth’s Companion . 267,455 
215,547 

139,753 

118,661 

64,857 


Except for the Literary Digest, these 
figures were checked and certified by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. Present week- 
ly circulation of Time, approximates 137,- 
000 copies. 
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WHAT THIS SYMBOL MEANS TO YOU 


—diversified public service—progressive, unified management 


In over 3000 communities in 32 states this symbol 
of the Cities Service organization is known and 
respected. It stands for public services performed 
satisfactorily for millions of people— 


1—Gasoline and oil supplied at retail and whole- 
sale through stations and dealers in 25 states. 
Cities Service has 4000 wells, 1000 miles of oil 
pipe-lines, 7 refineries, 3000 tank cars, a fleet 


of ships and more than 800 service stations. 


2—Electric light furnished for 1,600,000 people 
and electric power for factories, mines and 
other industrial enterprises. 

3—Over 72,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
and manufactured gas supplied yearly forcook- 
ing, heating, lighting and for industrial use. 


4—$10,000,000 of appliances supplied yearly to 
gas and electric customers of Cities Service 
properties. 


The symbol of Cities Service is your assurance of 
the highest type of service, rendered by a vast or- 
ganization—one with $500,000,000 of diversified 
properties and 20,000 trained employees. 


That Cities Service has won an outstanding 
position among the country’s great public service 
enterprises is evidenced by the fact that the or- 

anization now has more than 275,000 security 

olders, including many customers of the various 
Cities Service properties and many insurancecom- 
panies, banks, trust companies and other institu- 
t1oMms. 


“Serving a Nation” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet describing the growth and activities of the 
Cities Service organization and its fiscal agents, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. A copy will be 
sent free upon request addressed to Cities Service 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Goldman Band Concerts are broadcast by Cities Service Company Fridays at 7 p. m- 
Eastern Standard Time (8 p.m. Eastern Daylight Saving Time) and 6 p. m. Central ~_ 


Ere ‘Time, q . m,. Central Daylight Corind, Time). through the following 
stations: WEAF, Pir: WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, 
woc, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES §$ 


‘Diversified Interests 


ICE COMPANY 
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Unified Control 
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HE KNOX 


*“Comfit” men’s straw hat reverses the 


wartime slogan — it gives until it doesn’t 


hurt. $6. Other Knox straws, $5 and up. 


KNOX 


Teas. BATTER 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street 


Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
The Paramount Building (Broadway at 44th) 


And Accredited Agencies Everywhere 


A Pointer on Tire Values 


The critical tire buyer now 
has a new idea of how much 
comfort and safety can be 
had for the price he is accus- 
tomed to pay. It costs no 
more to buy Fisk Balloon 
Cords, with the patented 
**Fillerless’’ Cord, but their 
generous mileage makes it 
cost less to use them. 


There is a Fisk Tire for your 
car, aFisk Tube for your tire. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 





Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BALLOON 
TIRES 
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BOOKS 


VERSE 
Heaven's Lonely Place 


Distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men met in a Manhattan theatre 
last fortnight to pay a U. S. poet 
the almost archaic compliment of 
hearing his newest work and ap- 
praising it. They were Poetess Ed- 
na St. Vincent Millay, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lamont, Dr. &,Mrs. William Lyon 
Phelps, Dr. & Mrs. Henry Seidel 
Canby and many another including 
Critic Carl Van Doren whose posi- 
tion with the Literary Guild of 
America made him a sort of esthetic 
promoter of the evening, and Mrs. 
August Belmont (stage name: 
Eleanor Robson), who read aloud 
for all. The poet was Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, of a darkling and 
somewhat chilly New England, sing- 
ing the two Isolts and 


Tristram, the loud accredited strong. 


warrior, 

Tristram, the learned Nimrod 
among hunters, 

Tristram, the loved of women, the 
harp-player, 

Tristram, the doom of his prophetic 
mother... .* 

The Poem. Judged worthy of the 
attention of the members of the 
Literary Guild this month, the poem, 
4,000 lines long, begins and ends 
with small Isolt of Brittany, whose 
hands are made to seem more fabu- 
lously white than ever set off 
against the shadowed course of 
events at a frowning castle across 
the channel in Cornwall. There 
Tristram, “orgulous and full of 
fate,” is discovered lamenting the 
irony of the wedding he has blindly 
arranged for his gaunt-armed Uncle 
Mark, a “man-shaped goat” with a 
salacious eye. Having awakened 
late to its meaning for him, Tris- 
tram has a name upon his lips that 
becomes a cry, a despairing exulta- 
tion: “Isolt, Isolt of Ireland!” 

He and that dark lady of love 
cling together on a parapet above 
foam-spread rocks. The poet makes 
a marvel of their love, putting it 
beyond time and space, above Tite 

Mark’s lizard-like son, Andred, 
steals upon them; then Mark him- 
self. After a baleful interview; 
seeing that time, after all, favors 
Isolt and himself; and fearful of 
changing life’s irony into death’s 
futility, Tristram leaves Cornwall 
on pain of being burned before the 
lady’s forcibly opened eyes. . 

e revisits rittany, subdues its 
horrid Griffon, and, seeing “the still 
white fire of her necessity,” learns 
to “lavish the comfort of kind lies” 
on the other Isolt, a child with grey 
eyes. 

When Gawaine comes for him 
from King Arthur, he leaves her 
looking off to sea at a ship that 
will never return, at white birds 
flying. 

Of his sojourn at Lancelot’s 
castle, Joyous Gard, with the dark 


*TrisTRAM—Edwin Arlington Robinson— 
Macmillan ($1.75). 
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randson of the hero of Author 


(ores) in John Street, Manhattan. oyd’s loud-beaten Drums, hears 
On his 50th birthday (1919) a tales from his uncle of the past 
symposium of authors acclaimed glory of their clan. He sees one 
him in the New York Times as day the enameled fields and the 
greatest living U. S. poet. Twice mansions of Cape Fear, where rich 
since then, for Collected Poems | planters raise rice. He goes home 
(1921) and The Man Who Died unable to forget the beauty of 
| gentle- Twice (1924), judges have deemed opulent places, still less able to 
oe = poetry worthy of Pulitzer | forget the hushed charm of a 
. poe rizes. girl’s voice. He falls in love with 
= of FICTION Stewart Prevost before he sees her. 
ion El. Methodi ] When friendship prompts her to 
' Kermit ethoatca offer him some money with which 
W MARCHING ON—James Boyd— | to get a start in life, he sees in 
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pale steadfastness, and Tristram’s 
yrophetic lat visit to her, when they are 
slain by crawling Andred without 
y of the Mark’s command, so that the world 
of the is emptied for everyone, bringing 
he poem, § the tragic peace that Isolt the 
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y, whose § told to trouble the reader greatly 
re fabu- § though the sense sometimes becomes 
set off so rarefied that one welcomes the 
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e across Isolt the whiter, saying: “You are 
There not going on always with a ghost 
full of § for company until you die.” 
ting the This ghostliness is what, if any- 
s blindly thing, marks Poet Robinson’s limita- 
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tame to fame in 1905 when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President, re- 
viewed The Children of the Night, 
which Mr. Robinson had written in 
abarn at Gardiner, Me. Mr. Roose- 
velt secured him a position in the 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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New York Customs House. He is 





You know what it means 
—do you know how it feels? 


After you’ve done a lot 
of thinking, you really 
begin to think! 


OCRATES must have said that first. But the 

other night one of New York’s commercial giants 
sprang it at a dinner—and started a lot of intro- 
spection among the assembled sophisticates. 


A little knowledge, saith the proverb, is a dan* 
erous thing. And so is superficial thinking- 
Dangerous because, while it does take you some- 
where, it regularly drops you off at a way station 
instead of carrying you through to the terminal. 
Nine successes out of every ten are scored by people 
who can deal with realities and think them through 
to definite purpose. Look around, you, in art, 
literature or commerce; the answer is the same. 


We offer a course in journalism 
—not omitting a coupon 


You don’t remain in possession of many delusions 
after a course of sprouts in the newspaper business, 

Reality—and there’s where you meet plenty of it 
—rubs the fuzz off. You have to do your thinking 

uickly—and get most of it right, before press time. 
And whether it’s a murder or a bank merger, you 
learn to think purposefully because your thinking 
must result in something within a stipulated time. 
That’s the real reason why journalistic training is 
so highly valued in every field of endeavor. 


The thinking of a group of active New York 

- newspaper reporters and editors’ has produced the 
Newspaper Institute of America to «er thorough 

metropolitan journalistic training to anyone who 

can demonstrate rudimentary qualifications. ‘There 

are lectures, assignments, newspaper discipline. 

Best of all, there is the metropolitan Copy Desk 

that keeps your brain on the job just as it would 

have to be if you were in the newspaper business. 


Here’s a test to try out on 


Will it make you a writer? Maybe; you know what 
journalism has done for many of the current best- 
sellers. Will it equip you for journalism? Certainly 
—provided you want it to. Will it help you make 
the grade in other lines of work? ‘That can be 
answered by what you yourself know of prosperous, 
capable men and women who “‘used to be newspaper- 
men themselves’. 

Now, the coupon. A challenging opportunity to 
ask for and complete our Writing Aptitude Test. 
Probably the first correspondence school coupon 
you’ve ever seriously considered. Here because 
we know we can come through for you—if you 
can come through on the test. Obey the impulse: 
Send it! 


| Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test | 
and further information on Writing for Profit. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


I 
I 
| Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
salesmen will call on you) 


| 2E97 


40 


to work. Then, there is the Civil 
War into which Jimmy jumps with 
gusto and out of which he emerges 
embittered. But the Civil War 
kills Stewart’s father, crumbles 
Southern castes, gives Jimmy his 
victory. 

Author Boyd has been at pains 
to produce correct atmosphere by 
inserting many anecdotes, invented 
or culled from the pages of musty 
newspapers. His pains are ap- 
parent. In minor characters, in 
tumble-down witticisms, he never 
relaxes his tenacious insistence on 
bare, unpolished prose. Judiciously 
he inserts pathos, romance, irony, 
etc. All the qualities present in 
Drums are more than ever present 
in Marching On. Drums was a 
moving, methodical, historical fic- 
tion; this is a better. 


Parisian Prospero 


East INDIA AND COMPANY—Paul 
Morand—A. &C. Boni ($2.50). Per- 
haps when a Parisian sophisticate 
visits the Orient he is able to discover 
there an array of feminine beauty 
equal to that discovered in Paris, 
and an aroma of sophistication as 
pungently delicate as that with 
which he perfumes his handkerchiefs 
and his prose. If this is true, the 
short stories in this book are more 
than infinitely trivial, infinitely 
graceful pot-boilers. 

Of the ladies, the most intri- 
guing is Diane. “People were 
quite ready to describe her as 
stupid, but her mouth was so red 
that everything she said seemed 
intelligent to me.” Other stories 
concern a Chinese curio hunt in 
which one of the most remarkable 
curios is a lady’s virtue; a treas- 
ure hunt which comes near to be- 
ing a civil war; a horse of Genghis 
Khan. 

In all his work, Author Morand 
allows readers to see him, a suave 
and casual Prospero, waving a 
wand which resembles a swagger 
stick. He wishes readers to under- 
stand how little effort it has 
caused him to be referred to 
as the polished Parisian diplomat, 
as the brilliant, the famed, the 
witty author of Ouvert la Nuit, 
Fermé la Nuit and many a shorter 
turn in the smartest smart-charts. 
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Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Laird §S. Goldsborough 
(Foreign News), John S. Martin (Books), 
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Weekly Contributors: Willard T. Ingalls, 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed ite 
unexpurgated translations and exceptio ond 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scares, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when coriting 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


we ie: 


110 47th 
THOUSAND 
Simon & Schuster, inc. Publishers New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
| uP Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 


110 EAST 42" ST New York City 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 
To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the 
World—Comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
abundant sightseeing, fine leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


e AnNouncEMENy 


Bound Copies 


A limited number of Bound Copies of 
TIME, Volume VIII (twenty-six issues and 
index for July-December, 1926) are still 
available to subscribers at $5. 

Nowhere else will you find so convenient 
assembled the complete record of a hall 
year’s events as in a bound volume of 
TIME. 

Volume Eight contains 338 portraits and 
snapshots of men and women who, for ont 
reason or another rT, became conspicuous in 
the strange procession of mankind. 
Volume Eight is strongly bound in blue 
buckram with gold lettering. 

Your order for one of the remaining copie 
should be sent at once with your check 
$5. Orders will be filled as received. 
Hereafter bound volumes will be made for) 
subscribers on advance order only. 
supply of copies available for binding # 
necessarily small—orders must be pla 
now for bound copies of the current Volume 
IX (January-June, 1927). Address ordeft 
for Bound Volumes to 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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